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THE 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  ^T 


Symbol  of  Hope,  Peace,  and  Life 


By  FLORENCE  KAYE 


SOON  after  dark  last  Christmas 
Eve,  a  stream  of  Hungarian  ref- 
ugees fleeing  from  persecution  ap- 
proached the  Austrian  border.  As 
they  did  so,  an  unbelievable  sight 
greeted  them.  There,  shining  across 
the  snowy  fields  like  a  beacon  flash- 
ing a  message,  was  a  row  of  brightly- 
lighted  Christmas  trees,  the  symbol 
of  hope,  peace  and  a  new  life. 

Not  every  Christmas  tree  plays  so 
dramatic  a  part  in  the  pageant  of 
events.  Yet  in  many  European  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  symbol  of  the  Yuletide  sea- 
son. 

Every  American  embassy,  every 
military  service  club  and  hospital,  no 
matter  where,  puts  up  a  shimmering 
Christmas  tree.  From  the  hot  sands 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  most  remote 
outpost  in  Iceland  wherever  Ameri- 
cans find  themselves  at  Christmas 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  tree.  Even 


Navy  ships  at  sea  carry  their  trees  in 
cold  storage  until  time  to  decorate 
them.  How  many  Americans  away 
from  home  have  had  a  special  hap- 
piness at  Christmas  helping  to  trim 
a  tree  will  probably  never  be  known. 

Here  at  home,  Christmas  without 
a  tree  is  equally  unthinkable.  Lighted 
trees  can  be  found  everywhere  and 
anywhere.  We  decorate  them  not 
only  to  honor  Christ's  birth,  but  also 
to  show  we  believe  in  peace  and 
hope,  warmth  and  compassion.  More 
and  more,  cities  and  villages  are 
using  communal  trees  as  a  part  of 
the  festivities  of  the  season.  They 
seem  to  say,  "Let  there  be  none 
without  a  Christmas  tree." 

Were  you  to  fly  low  across  the 
land  on  Christmas  Eve,  you  would 
be  able  to  view  a  vast  fairyland  of 
sparkling  lights  of  every  color.  Lofty 
trees,  handsomely  decorated,  appear 
everywhere  as  if  by  magic.  Families 
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vie   with   each   other   in    expressing 
their  glad  tidings. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  across  the 
street  from  the  White  House,  stands 
our  national  Christmas  tree.  Here  it 
has  an  honored  place  in  the  Pageant 
of  Peace  where  all  nations  regardless 
of  religion  are  welcome  to  show  their 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  Dramas,  mu- 
sicales,  tableaux  and  dances  take 
place  at  this  site.  Our  tree  signifies 
we  are  a  Christian  nation,  honoring 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

EVEN  before  the  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, greens  were  used  for 
decorations  at  festivals  because  they 
were  believed  to  have  special  vir- 
tues. Among  them,  besides  the  ever- 
green tree,  were  the  sprig  of  mistle- 
toe and  the  gay  holly  branch. 

But  the  brightly-lighted  tree  is 
today  the  queen  of  all  the  greens 
although  its  origin  is  disputed.  One 
legend  says  the  decorated  tree  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  From  there  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  spread  to  many  parts 
of  the  world  in  succeeding  centuries. 
Certain  documents  tell  how  it  was 
introduced  to  this  country  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  homesick 
Hessian  soldiers. 

From  the  Germans,  too,  it  is  said, 
came  the  custom  of  placing  nativity 
figures  at  its  base  like  the  ones  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  carved  so  long  ago 
to  help  explain  Christ's  birth.  This 
custom,  according  to  some,  identified 
the  tree  with  life  eternal. 

Another  legend  dates  the  use  of 
the  tree  back  to  Boniface,  the  Eng- 
lish  missionary,   in  the   eighth  cen- 
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"All  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
And  to  the  earth  be  peace: 
Good     will     henceforth,     from 
heaven   to   me, 
Begin  and  never  cease!" 

— NAHUM   TATE 


tury.  Another  tells  of  Martin  Luther, 
supposedly  the  first  to  light  up  a  fir 
tree  with  candles  in  Christ's  honor. 
The  glittering  light,  it  was  said, 
represented  the  light  which  shone  at 
Bethlehem  on  that  night  of  nights. 
Whatever  its  origin,  the  tradition 
of  the  Christmas  tree  will  probably 
never  die  for  it  represents  the  best 
in  humankind.  Just  as  the  Austrian 
Christmas  trees  along  the  border 
seemed  to  secure  for  the  tired  Hun- 
garian refugees  the  dream  of  a  new 
life,  so  the  friendly  tree  anywhere 
remains  a  symbol  of  brotherhood. 

CERTAIN  other  Christmas  greens 
are  still  highly  regarded  as  a 
yuletide  decoration  as  well.  The 
mistletoe  was  once  thought  of  purely 
as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  friendship. 
The  ancient  Druids  called  it  "heal- 
all."  One  legend  relates  how  warriors 
who  met  under  the  oak  trees  where 
it  hung  would  simply  stop  and  call  a 
truce. 

Best  remembered  today  is  the 
mistletoe  kissing  custom.  Legend 
says  the  head  of  the  house  would 
hang  the  mistletoe  over  entrance 
doors  as  a  symbol  of  friendship.  Any 
caller  stepping  through  this  doorway 
would  be  greeted  with  a  kiss. 


Today  young  folks  still  hang  the 
mistletoe  in  doorways  during  the 
holiday  season  and  all  who  pass  be- 
neath can  anticipate  being  kissed. 
But  it's  done  in  fun  and  has  no  seri- 
ous connotations. 

Species  of  mistletoe  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Gulf  states  and  as 
far  east  as  New  Jersey.  And  with 
them  is  associated  the  holly.  The 
Romans  decorated  their  doorways 
with  festive  holly.  Holly  leaves  were 
thought  to  be  protective  and  the  red 
berries  to  have  special  charms 
against  witches.  The  fairies,  accord- 
ing to  one  tale,  liked  holly,  too,  and 
used  it  to  provide  shelter  for  them- 
selves. 


The  middle  ages  saw  much  use  of 
holly  and  it  became  a  particular 
favorite  of  the  English.  Among  early 
Christians  the  holly  wreaths  so  com- 
mon today  may  have  been  a  part  of 
the  "crown  of  thorns"  to  remind 
them  of  the  ultimate  sacrifice  the 
Christ-child  made. 

Other  greens  used  both  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  the 
laurel,  ivy  and  bay,  the  yew  and  the 
cypress.  All  are  thought  of  some- 
where as  the  symbol  of  eternal  life, 
although  they  do  not  all  honor  the 
birth  of  Christ.  No  matter  where 
greens  are  hung  or  trees  trimmed 
the  spirit  of  joy  and  good  will,  peace 
and  hope,  prevails. 


United  Press  photo 


The  White  House  Christmas  tree.  With  others  in  Service  Clubs  and  barracks  throughout 
the  world,  it  stands  as  a  symbol  of  Hope,  Peace,  and  Life  to  U.S.  servicemen  and 
their  families. 
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They  had  goals  for  America,  Christmas  1820 — 
What  about  our  goals  for  America,  Christmas  1957? 


By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


IT  is  always  fascinating  to  look  at 
old  Christmas  pictures.  The  other 
day,  while  browsing  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  I  came  across  a  really 
old  one — an  engraving  showing 
Washington,  D.C.  at  Christmas  time 
in  1820.  The  U.S.  Capitol  then  cer- 
tainly didn't  look  like  it  does  now, 
even  though  you  can  see  that  the 
original  walls  are  incorporated  as  a 
central  part  of  the  present  building. 
Americans  in  1820  were  proud  of 
their  new  Capitol — they  had  just 
finished  rebuilding  it  from  the  ruins 
in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  Brit- 
ish when  they  burned  Washington 
in  1814. 

The  United  States  Capitol  had  lain 
in  ignominious  charred  ruin  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  British 
raid,  a  reminder  of  the  most  humili- 
ating hour  of  our  nation's  history. 
Construction  was  slow,  but  now  on 
Christmas,  1820,  the  job  was  com- 
plete. The  last  workman  had  packed 
his  tools  and  moved  on  to  another 
job.  The  building  was  a  more  splen- 
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did  structure  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. The  indignity  of  1814  was 
only  a  memory. 

Christmas  in  1820  was  a  time  of 
peace  and  contentment  in  Washing- 
ton. President  James  Monroe  had 
just  been  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion. (It's  the  only  time  this  has  ever 
happened  since  George  Washington's 
day.)  The  nation,  having  won  re- 
spect for  its  independence  through 
the  War  of  1812,  looked  forward  to 
the  future  with  confidence. 

Through  the  Compromise  of  1820, 
which  settled  the  slavery  issue  for 
thirty  years,  Missouri,  the  first  of 
many  new  states  to  be  carved  out  of 
the  vast  Louisiana  Purchase,  had  just 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
Florida  Territory  had  been  added  to 
the  national  domain  by  purchase 
and,  already,  the  first  American  trad- 
ers were  penetrating  Texas,  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Oregon  territory. 

As  our  nation's  leaders  looked  out 
over  the  growing  little  capital  city 
on  the  Potomac,  whose  broad  boule- 
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Library  of  Congress  photo 


Americans  of  1820  were   intensely  proud  of  their  new  Capitol, 
rebuilt  from  charred  ruins.  From  a  sketch  by  Charles  Bullfinch. 


vards  looked  ambitiously  toward  a 
day  when  it  would  be  a  much  larger 
place,  they  could  see  evidence  of 
a  rapidly  advancing  western  fron- 
tier and  growing  mercantile  cities  in 
the  East.  They  had  the  vision  that 
the  little  village  of  Washington 
would  one  day  become  one  of  the 
great  capital  cities  of  the  world. 

Great  were  their  dreams.  Greater 
still,  in  our  day,  is  their  fulfillment. 

NO  matter  how  ambitious  were 
the  visions  of  men  on  that 
Christmas  Day,  they  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  reality  of  today.  To 
realize  how  incredible  has  been  the 
achievement  of  America  in  just  five 
generations,  one  need  but  look  at 
pictures  of  the  struggling  little  ham- 
let on  the  Potomac  of  that  day  and 


compare  them  with  pictures  of 
Capitol  Hill  today. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  smallness, 
America  had  goals  in  1820  that  were 
specific  and  concrete  and  to  which 
her  people  were  firmly  dedicated. 
She  had  a  western  frontier  to  be 
settled,  thousands  of  virgin  acres  to 
be  broken  by  the  plow.  She  had 
cities  to  build,  of  which  Washington 
was  but  one.  She  was  determined 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  a  free  re- 
public— a  daring  concept  in  a  world 
of  kings  and  military  dictators — 
could  operate  successfully.  She  was 
determined  to  prove  the  worth  of 
her  radical  ideals  of  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  and  press. 

The  rest  of  the  world  may  have 
been  skeptical  then.  But  today  they 
scoff  no  more. 


United  Press  photo 


The  U.S.  Capitol  as  it  looks  to  Americans  today. 


People  in  1820  had  a  tremendous 
thirst  for  progress.  Within  ten  years 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
was  threading  the  first  rails  through 
the  Maryland  countryside  between 
Baltimore  and  the  little  capital  on 
the  Potomac.  Within  twenty  years 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  to  begin 
stringing  the  first  telegraph  wire 
along  the  same  route.  The  physical 
sinews  that  were  to  knit  our  nation 
together  were  beginning  to  grow. 

Today  vast  ribbons  of  concrete 
and  steel  bind  our  nation  together. 
The  roar  of  jet  planes  sounds  above 
the  Capitol  dome.  Our  forefathers 
would  find  it  fantastic  to  think  that 
we  could  sit  on  the  steps  of  this 
Capitol  of  1957  with  a  transistor 
radio  small  enough  to  fit  in  the  palm 
of  a  hand  and  listen  to  a  man  speak- 
ing over  a  radio  station  in  Louis- 
ville or  Chicago,  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  We  can  tune  in  our  television 
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and,  without  visible  connection,  see 
instantaneously  an  event  happening 
a  thousand  miles  away. 

We  can  split  atoms,  travel  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound,  and  within 
five  miles  of  the  Capitol  scientists 
are  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  first  group  of  artificial  earth 
satellites. 

All  of  this  is  wonderful  to  behold 
and  we  might  be  lost  in  the  awe- 
some splendor  of  contemplating  it, 
if  it  were  not  for  one  gnawing  ques- 
tion: 

Can  we  today  look  forward  to 
our  future  in  the  next  century  with 
the  same  confidence  our  forefathers 
did  in  theirs?  Indeed,  do  we  know 
where  we  are  going  from  here? 

Our  goal  in  1820  was  to  settle  the 
frontier.  We  have  settled  it.  Our  goal 
was  to  build  a  great  nation.  We  have 
built  it.  Our  goal  was  to  make  Wash- 
ington a  great  capital  city.  We  have 


almost  overdone  it.  It  has  spread  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  it's  still  grow- 
ing. No  capital  in  the  world  has  more 
influence  than  this. 

We  wanted  to  conquer  time  and 
space.  We  have.  We  wanted  to  make 
a  living  without  having  to  chop 
wood  all  day  or  bend  our  back  be- 
hind a  plow  from  dawn  to  dusk.  We 
have  done  it.  In  fact,  we  have  made 
it  so  easy  that  our  greatest  health 
worry  today  is  the  lack  of  physical 
fitness  among  our  people. 

We  have,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
achieved  every  single  objective  we 
have  had  in  mind  since  the  inception 
of  our  nation. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Do 
we  just  sit  back  and  enjoy  it  and 
grow  rich  and  fat  and  lazy  and  self- 
satisfied? 


Library  of  Congress  photo 


This  old  print  portrays  the  Burning  of 
Washington  by  British  soldiers  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

LET  us  face  the  fact  frankly  that 
if  our  only  goal  as  a  nation  is 
the  purely  materialistic  one  of  build- 
ing bigger  and  bigger  cities,  more 
and  more  factories,  producing  more 
and  more  goods,  while  we  work  a 


shorter  and  shorter  week  at  an  easier 
and  simpler  job,  we  are  in  another 
generation  going  to  reach  a  state 
where  we  glut  ourselves.  We  are  in 
danger  of  sitting  back  in  contented 
self-satisfaction  at  the  very  time 
when  the  world  situation  would  dic- 
tate that  we  ought  to  get  to  work 
with  revered  zeal  that  would  put 
great-grandfather  to  shame. 

When  we  look  about  us  in  the 
world  on  this  Christmas  day  in  1957, 
we  can  see  that  while  we  have 
achieved  happiness  and  the  abun- 
dant life  in  America,  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  people  on  this  planet  have 
not  been  so  fortunate.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  tremendous  imbalance  in  the 
world.  In  America  we  have  almost 
every  luxury  we  want,  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  still 
scratching  out  the  barest  kind  of 
subsistence. 

We  cannot  relax  in  comfort  today 
for  the  very  scientific  progress  that 
has  enabled  us  to  develop  this  great 
nation  in  America  has  also  created 
the  means  for  its  total  destruction. 

One  hydrogen  bomb  dropped  on 
Washington  and  we  would  be  back 
to  where  we  started,  with  ruined, 
charred  walls  of  our  Capitol  and  a 
struggling  little  handful  of  villagers 
on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Potomac 
trying  to  rebuild  a  city. 

Our  very  first  goal,  as  a  nation, 
therefore,  must  be  the  establishment 
of  world  peace  which  will  bring  un- 
der control  the  forces  of  science  that 
otherwise,  utilized  in  war,  can  de- 
stroy everything  our  forefathers  have 
built  up  on  this  continent. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  world 
peace,   but  it  will  not  be   easy  to 
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achieve  it.  Not  the  enduring,  lasting, 
secure  peace  based  upon  interna- 
tional justice  that  can  ultimately 
serve  as  the  only  guarantee  of  our 
security  and  our  future. 

Having  built  upon  our  own  por- 
tion of  this  earth's  surface  the  great- 
est industrial  and  agricultural  em- 
pire in  the  world's  history,  we  need 
now  to  turn  our  energies  to  helping 
do  the  same  thing  with  all  other 
lands  in  the  world  on  a  global  scale. 

Having  banded  our  own  states, 
with  their  diverse  backgrounds,  into 
one  peaceful  union,  we  need  to  lead 
all  races  and  nationalities  of  man- 
kind into  the  "melting  pot"  so  that 
they  can  learn  how  to  live  together 
in  understanding  and  harmony. 

On  this  Christmas,  America  is  very 
much  like  the  rich  man  who  looks 


out  of  the  windows  of  his  mansion 
upon  the  hungry  people  outside.  If 
the  Christmas  spirit  moves  him,  he 


might  send  these  hungry  people  a 
turkey.  But  if  he  has  the  genuine 
Christmas  spirit  of  love  seen  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  will  not  only  help  to  re- 
lieve their  hunger,  but  he  will  help 
to  transform  them  so  they  will  trans- 
form conditions  around  them. 

In  the  process  of  helping  others 
build  a  new  world,  we  really  help 
ourselves.  Only  as  we  build  a  new, 
peaceful,  and  prosperous  world  can 
we  ensure  our  own  future  against 
atomic  destruction.  Only  in  that  way 
can  we  be  certain  that  our  grand- 
children will  enjoy  an  even  more 
abundant  Christmas  in  a.d.  2057. 

America  has  proved  what  it  can 
do.  The  same  zeal  and  determination 
that  built  this  nation  can,  if  applied 
to  world  problems,  solve  them.  But 
if  we  choose  this  time  to  sit  back  and 
relax,  to  take  our  foot  off  the  accel- 
erator pedal  of  progress,  figuring 
that  we  have  it  "made,"  we  shall 
make  the  most  disastrous  error  any 
nation  has  ever  made  in  history. 

Christmas  in  1820  was  a  great  day, 
the  threshold  of  the  most  spectacular 
period  of  development  in  our  history, 
because  Americans  had  goals  and 
were  determined  to  achieve  them. 
Christmas  in  1957  can  be  the  thresh- 
old of  an  even  greater  period  in 
world  history  if  that  one  essential 
spark,  American  ambition  and  ideal- 
ism, can  be  kept  burning  brightly 
and  we  can  turn  to  the  goal  of  at- 
taining world  peace. 


Happiness  is  one  thing  in  life  that  multiplies  by  division. 

The  trouble  with  many  people  in  these  trying  times  is  that  they 
quit  trying. 


The  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondent faced  a  tough  decision. 
His  duty  was  with  danger,  but  he 
also  wanted  to  go 


Home  for 
Christmas 


By  PAULINE  FRENCH  STACY 


LIKE  everyone  else  at  the  tropical 
resort  hotel,  the  dark  little  boy 
Juan  mistook  Dick  Rambeau  for  a 
tourist.  They'd  spent  the  morning 
alternately  swimming  out,  riding  the 
breakers  back  to  the  beach,  and  ly- 
ing on  the  warm  sand.  A  strange 
place  to  be  telling  the  story  of  the 
Christ-child,  Dick  thought,  eyeing 
his  audience  of  one.  He  tried  not  to 
see  the  vision  of  his  own  child;  but 
the  mere  thought  of  her  sent  his 
heart  flying,  like  a  homing  pigeon, 


across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean 
and  desert  and  mountains  to  a  small 
gray  cottage  on  a  snow-covered 
farm.  Stricken  with  homesickness, 
he  was  not  ashamed  that  his  longing 
was  even  more  for  his  daughter  than 
for  his  wife. 

Resolving  not  to  spoil  the  Latin 
boy's  vacation  fun,  Dick  got  up. 
He  was  anxious  to  return  to  his 
room  anyhow,  to  see  if  it  had  been 
searched  yet  today?  Furthermore, 
the  day's  work  had  to  be  done. 
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"Some  fun!  Huh,  Sefior  Ram- 
beau?" 

Imitating  his  newly  acquired 
friend,  Juan  shook  the  salty  spray 
and  sand  from  his  body,  and  picked 
up  his  towel  and  draped  it  about 
his  neck. 

Dick  couldn't  help  smiling.  The 
boy  accented  the  words  until  they 
seemed  foreign  to  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well  as  to  his  own.  He 
reached  out  and  ruffled  the  lad's 
dark  hair  playfully.  His  own  closely 
cropped  hair  sunburned  to  a  pale 
gold  and  his  freckled  nose  peeled  to 
an  unbecoming  shade  of  pink,  made 
him  appear  the  guileless  young  man 
from  America — an  impression  he 
cultivated.  He  wanted  to  be  known 
as  a  simple  reporter  and  not  a  man 
with  a  mission. 

As  they  strode  across  the  sand 
toward  the  towering  white  hotel, 
the  Latin  boy  chattered  in  Spanish, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  practice  a 
word  of  the  English  Dick  had 
taught  him. 

Little  pitchers  have  big  mouths 
in  any  language,  Dick  thought,  and 
listening  to  them  was  all  in  the 
day's  work.  Children  spoke  freely 
without  all  the  subtleties  and  subter- 
fuges of  their  elders,  and  more  than 
once  the  mouth  of  a  babe  had  led 
straight  to  the  prison  door  and  some- 
times to  the  hangman's  noose. 

At  the  side  door,  Juan  clung  to 
Dick's  hand. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  begged.  "Tomor- 
row we  t  a  1  k — Christmas!"  He 
tongued  the  word  as  if  it  were  sweet 
as  candy. 

Dick  hadn't  "the  heart  to  tell  him 
that  in  his  line  of  work  one  learned 
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not  to  count  too  much  on  the  to- 
morrows. 

Christmas!  Dick  found  the 
thought  sweet:  If  I  leave  tonight, 
I  can  be  home  by  the  time  Julie 
gets  out  of  school  for  the  holidays. 

Slowing  his  step,  the  American 
sauntered  aimlessly  through  the  side 
door.  On  the  way  up  to  his  room, 
he  stopped  at  the  desk  to  pick  up 
his  mail. 

As  the  clerk  handed  it  to  him,  his 
heart  leaped  at  sight  of  childish 
writing.  A  letter  from  Julie,  his 
seven-year-old  daughter! 

He  turned  away,  thumbing 
through  the  rest  of  his  mail,  and 
collided  with  a  gray  business  suit. 
His  letters  slid  across  the  floor.  A 
voice  mumbled  a  pardon,  and  the 
gray  suit  stooped  beside  him.  As 
the  two  men  rose,  Dick  took  the 
letters  the  other  handed  him.  He 
hoped  recognition  did  not  show  in 
his  eyes.  One  should  not  recognize 
a  man  he  suspected  of  spying  on 
him.  He  thrust  out  his  hand  quickly. 
This  was  the  man,  all  right,  but 
what  was  he  after? 

"Well,  what  do  you  know?"  Dick 
hoped  he  looked  as  friendly  as 
Julie's  puppy.  "A  fellow  Americano!" 

There  was  a  guarded  moment  be- 
fore the  man  touched  his  hand.  Then 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  toward 
the  lobby,  and  excused  himself. 

Face,  voice,  dress — everything 
about  the  stranger  was  so  incon- 
spicuous that  he  stood  out  in  a 
crowd,  especially  since  Dick  was 
now  sure  he'd  seen  him  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  he'd  visited  here  along 
the  coast.  The  long  arm  of  coin- 
cidence couldn't  reach  this  distance. 


But  why  is  he  following  me?  Dick 
wondered.  He  regarded  himself  as 
the  hunter  of  ideas,  rather  than  as 
the  physically  hunted.  The  game  he 
tracked  down  might  prove  big,  but 
his  humble  position  did  not  justify 
all  this  cloak-and-dagger  business. 

IN  his  room  Dick  went  straight  to 
the  chest  and  opened  a  drawer. 
Even  his  socks  had  been  unfolded 
and  refolded.  He  could  tell,  because 
the  tops  of  the  brown  pair  were  not 
as  exactly  uneven  as  he'd  so  carefully 
left  them.  He  wondered  what  who- 
ever-it-was  hoped  to  find. 

That  detail  taken  care  of,  Dick 
sat  before  his  typewriter,  and  then 
searched  through  the  stack  of  mail 
for  Julie's  letter.  It  was  not  there. 
He  rushed  downstairs.  Neither  the 
letter  nor  the  stranger  was  anywhere 
to  be  found. 

At  last  Dick  gave  up  the  chase, 
came  back  to  his  room,  sat  down 
before  his  typewriter,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  his  syndicated 
newspaper  column.  He  hoped  no 
one  knew  that,  like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  he  served  his  country  as 
well  as  his  public. 

As  he  typed,  Juan  became  as  im- 
portant as  his  own  daughter,  Julie. 
And  a  country  about  which  some 
of  his  readers  had  never  heard,  be- 
came as  important  as  New  York  or 
California.  "For  Julie,"  he  wrote, 
"Christmas  with  its  creche  and  tree 
is  the  happy  climax  of  the  past 
year,  but  will  Juan  see  bombs  or 
baubles?  With  the  coming  of  the 
New  Year,  Julie  will  look  forward 
to  another  happy  holiday.  For  Juan 
the  political  crisis  of  the  New  Year 


could  eliminate  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  completely." 

He  reread  the  opening,  in  which 
he'd  told  about  swimming  and 
swapping  stories  with  a  small  boy 
on  the  beach.  He  pointed  out  how 
difficult  it  was  in  this  land  of  un- 
certainty to  celebrate  Christmas,  the 
birthday  of  the  Christ  who  was  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  "Juan  and  Julie  are 
both  children  of  God,"  he  concluded. 
"What  they  need  is  to  let  the  Prince 
of  Peace  find  his  place  in  their 
hearts.  If  everyone  would  do  this, 
we'd  have  peace  on  the  earth  and 
good  will  among  all  nations."  Is  it 
possible,  he  thought,  that  his  coming 
to  this  country  could  help  avert  a 
war? 

After  he  finished,  Dick  realized 
he'd  gotten  rather  worked  up,  think- 
ing about  Julie.  He  had  to  go  home 
and  see  her;  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  But  now  he  must  eat. 

He  laid  the  story  beside  his  type- 
writer and  stared  at  it  for  a  moment. 
Perhaps  he'd  gotten  too  worked  up 
about  this  little  country  which  was 
so  small  that  many  back  home  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  "pocket-size  edition." 
But  as  small  as  the  world  was  getting 
nowadays,  everything  that  went  on 
everywhere  became  everybody's 
business  eventually.  Why  not  now? 
Why  not  stop  trouble  before  it 
really  got  started?  With  a  jolt,  Dick 
realized  that  his  story  had  grown 
too  strong  for  a  mere  "human  in- 
terest" piece.  He'd  have  to  go  over 
it  again  when  he  came  back,  he  de- 
cided, as  he  carefully  locked  the 
door. 

When  he  returned,  the  incon- 
spicuous stranger  sat  conspicuously 
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in  the  armchair  near  the  window.  He 
rose,  holding  out  Julie's  letter.  Al- 
though the  man  did  not  look  toward 
the  story  lying  beside  the  typewriter, 
Dick  realized  with  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion that  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  withholding  Julie's  letter  the  man 
had  duped  him  into  tipping  his  hand 
as  to  how  much  he'd  found  out.  Dick 
feared  this  was  the  showdown.  He 
didn't  need  a  mirror  to  simulate  a 
cordial  smile;  he  concentrated  on  it 
until  he  felt  it  flood  his  face. 

"Hello,  Americano,"  he  said,  ex- 
tending his  hand  heartily.  "How  nice 
of  you  to  return  my  letter!  Good 
thing  I  left  that  door  unlocked,  yes?" 

The  letter  had  been  wilfully  with- 
held. His  door  had  been  locked. 
Dick  began  to  fume  inwardly.  It 
wasn't  as  if  he'd  snooped  along  by- 
ways and  stumbled  upon  a  secret 
cache  of  munitions  earmarked  for 
revolutionary  uprising.  Quite  the 
contrary,  no  attempt  had  ever  been 
made  to  conceal  the  gossip  he  over- 
heard here,  there,  everywhere.  But 
casual  conversation,  carefully  de- 
ciphered, oftimes  revealed  danger- 
ous undercurrents  of  thought.  Both 
officially  and  unofficially,  he  was  a 
dealer  in  ideas.  How  much  had  his 
visitor  read  between  the  lines  of 
his  story,  Dick  wondered. 

He  walked  over  to  the  table  he 
used  for  a  desk  and  picked  up  the 
typewritten  pages.  If  he'd  been 
smoked  out  into  the  open,  then  so 
should  his  opponent  be. 

"Like  to  read  this  while  I  glance 
at  my  daughter's  letter?"  he  offered 
generously. 

The  stranger  did  not  introduce 
himself,  nor  did  he  drop  his  guard. 
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His  name  did  not  matter  really,  Dick 
thought.  There  were  too  many  like 
him:  willing  tools  for  hire,  as  long 
as  there  was  war,  or  peace  in  name 
only.  Dick  wondered  how  much 
of  his  mail  had  been  tampered  with. 
Although  he'd  grown  up  in  a  thrill- 
ing awareness  that  he  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  danger,  due  first  to  his 
father's  work  and  now  to  his  own, 
Dick  found  the  personification  of  the 
threat  more  sickening  than  spine- 
tingling. 


He     rose,     holding     out    Julie's     letter. 

"Julie's  going  to  be  in  a  play  at 
church,  her  very  first,"  he  said  ex- 
pansively, family  man  that  he  was. 
"She  wants  me  to  fly  home  for 
Christmas." 

"Better  than  that,"  the  stranger 
tapped  Dick's  story  on  the  desk 
meaningfully,  "you  might  suddenly 
find  yourself  in  a  position  to  retire." 

The  powers-that-shouldn't-be  evi- 
dently were  ready  to  make  it  worth 
his  while.  But,  why?  Dick  sat  down 
at  his  typewriter  and  leaned  back. 
No  calling  out  the  Marines;  he  was 
on  his  own.  And,  unlike  his  caller, 


he  lacked  the  tell-tale  bulge  that 
indicated  deadly  supplement  to 
manly  muscle.  He  summoned  his 
best  boyish  grin. 

"I've  got  a  farm,"  he  said  dream- 
ily. "Matter  of  fact,  my  wife  would 
like  me  to  take  over  the  work." 

The  stranger  walked  over  to  the 
window  and  gazed  meditatively 
downward.  "Plenty  of  writing  you 
could  do  from  the  old  homestead," 
he  said. 

"Matter  of  fact,"  the  older  man 
went  on,  "I  might  even  be  able  to 
help  you  get  in  touch  with  the  right 
parties — " 

Suddenly  Dick  had  a  feeling  that 
the  other  fellow  might  just  have  hap- 
pened to  jump  to  the  right  conclu- 
sion regarding  his  activities;  that 
he  might  not  be  sure  enough — yet — 
to  constitute  a  genuine  threat. 

"You  mean  someone  would  be 
fool  enough  to  pay  me  to  stop 
gadding  about,  gathering  up  gossip? 
Quit  your  kidding!  I've  never  written 
a  column  yet  that'd  step  on  any- 
body's toes."  He  wasn't  lying.  That 
sort  of  information  was  sent  by  code, 
or  delivered  in  person. 

Dick  rolled  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper 
into  his  typewriter,  and  made  an 
elaborate  gesture  of  scratching  his 
head  thoughtfully. 

"This  story  might  be  a  little  too 
imaginative,"  he  said.  "But  I  was 
upset  about  losing  Julie's  letter,  you 
know.  Think  I  will  tone  it  down 
a  little."  He  wondered  if  he  was 
acquiring  a  talent  for  reading  minds 
as  well  as  the  subtle  nuances  of 
small  talk  in  many  languages.  His 
uninvited  guest  had  not  said  much, 
but  to  Dick  his  intent  was  obvious. 


"After  all,  I  do  like  my  work,  and 
these  endless  rumors  of  revolution 
are  none  of  my  business.  Thanks  for 
the  advice,"  he  grinned  toward  the 
open  window  as  the  stranger  turned, 
"but  I  don't  think  I'd  care  to  be 
grounded." 

The  stranger  left,  satisfied  as  to 
his  innocence — Dick  hoped.  And 
homesick  as  he  was  for  Julie,  Dick 
was  thankful  he  did  not  drag  his 
family  along,  almost  everywhere  he 
went,  as  his  father  had  done.  He 
remembered  the  security  of  being 
safe  at  home  when  he  was  orphaned. 

Dick  simplified  his  story  some- 
what. And  as  he  worked  he  won- 
dered about  the  last  piece  of  in- 
formation his  father  had  stumbled 
onto,  long  ago,  in  another  far-off 
corner  of  the  earth.  Had  his  father 
succeeded  in  relaying  the  informa- 
tion to  Washington  before  it  was 
too  late? 

Dick  realized  intuitively  that 
events  of  importance  to  many  were 
about  to  take  place  somewhere  near, 
soon.  Otherwise,  why  had  he  been 
so  closely  watched?  And  why  had 
today's  stranger  called  on  him  with 
veiled  offer  of  potential  bribe  for  his 
silence?  Dick  Rambeau  had  been 
sent  on  this  trip  because  there  were 
vague  rumors  of  political  disturb- 
ance, and  he  had  a  talent  for  acci- 
dentally stumbling  in  the  direction 
of  the  source.  Just  as,  a  generation 
ago,  his  father  always  seemed  to 
turn  up  where  action  was  about  to 
take  place.  And  now  that  he  knew 
this,  Dick  realized  something  else: 
Only  his  heart  could  go  home  for 
Christmas.  He  must  stav  here. 
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There's  a  song  in  the  air  .  .  . 


"0  Come,  0  Come,  Emmanuel" 

By  FRED  CLOUD 

Mr.  Cloud  also  wrote  the  articles  appearing  on  pages  26,  32  and  39. 


TTOW  do  you  celebrate  special 
■*■  -*•  days?  The  florists  urge  us  to 
"say  it  with  flowers."  When  it  comes 
to  Christmas,  what  better  way  to 
express  the  spirit  of  the  season  than 
to  "say  it  with  music"? 

Christmas  is  rich  with  meaning. 
Some  parts  of  its  message  are  very 
familiar  to  us.  But  other  aspects  of 
its  meaning  remain  an  open  secret. 
If  we  think  about  some  great  Christ- 
mas hymns,  we  can  move  from  the 
familiar  to  new  insights. 

A  hymn  that  looks  toward  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  "O  Come,  O  Come, 
Emmanuel."  The  melody  is  based 
on  ancient  plain  song,  and  the  words 
are  translated  from  a  twelfth-century 
Latin  version. 

O  come,  O  come,  Emmanuel, 
And  ransom  captive  Israel, 
That  mourns  in  lonely  exile  here 
Until  the  Son  of  God  appear. 

O  come,  Thou  Wisdom  from  on  high, 
And  order  all  things,  far  and  nigh; 
To  us  the  path  of  knowledge  show, 
And  cause  us  in  her  ways  to  go. 

O  come,  Desire  of  nations,  bind 
All  peoples  in  one  heart  and  mind; 
Bid  envy,  strife  and  quarrels  cease; 
Fill  the  whole  world  with  heavens 


peace. 


Rejoice!  Rejoice!  Emmanuel 
Shall  come  to  thee,  O  Israel! 

Both  the  words  and  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  hymn  sound 
strange  to  our  modern  ears,  don't 
they?  They  came  out  of  a  hope  that 
was  centuries  old  before  Jesus  was 
born.  Matthew  interpreted  the  birth 
of  Christ  as  the  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy  made  several  centuries 
before  by  Isaiah: 

"All  this  took  place  to  fulfill  what 
the  Lord  had  spoken  by  the 
Prophet: 

'Behold,    a    virgin    shall   conceive 
and   bear    a    son,    and   his    name 
shall  be  called  Emmanuel'  (which 
means,    God    with    us)"     (Matt. 
1:22-23). 
Why   were   the   first-century    Chris- 
tians concerned  with  the  fulfillment 
of  an  ancient  prophecy?  Who  was 
it    for    whom    they    were    waiting? 
And  what   difference   does   it  make 
to  persons  living  in  1957? 

Looking   for   a   Savior 

The  Hebrews  had  been  underdogs 
so  long  that  they  often  felt  dejected. 
Their  homeland,  located  as  it  was 
at  the  crossroads  between  North 
Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  was  overrun 
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by  invaders  time  and  time  again. 
Who  could  help  them  to  become  in- 
dependent and  recover  the  glory 
of  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon? 
As  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  be- 
fore Christ  considered  the  might  of 
Rome,  they  longed  for  the  "good 
old  days." 

The  Jews  hoped  for  the  coming 
of  a  Messiah — a  person  sent  on  a 
special  mission  by  God — who  would 
break  Rome's  hold  on  Israel  and  re- 
store it  to  its  former  greatness  and 
independence.  With  his  coming,  the 
golden  age  of  the  world  would  be- 
gin, with  Jerusalem  as  its  spiritual 
center. 

It  was  into  such  a  setting  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born.  And 
when  he  had  grown  to  maturity  and 
had  begun  his  ministry,  he  identified 
himself  with  the  Messiah  that  had 
been  long  expected.  At  Caesarea 
Philippi,  one  day,  Jesus  asked  his 
disciples:  "Who  do  you  say  that  I 
am?"  "Simon  Peter  replied,  'You 
are  the  Christ  (the  Messiah),  the 
Son  of  the  living  God/  And  Jesus 
answered  him,  'Blessed  are  you 
Simon  Bar-Jona!  For  flesh  and  blood 
has  not  revealed  this  to  you,  but  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.' " 

It  was  this  faith — that  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Messiah,  the  Christ, 
the  Anointed  One  (all  these  terms 
are  synonomous)  had  arrived — that 
inspired  the  first  followers  of  Jesus. 

God  With  Us — Then  and  Now 

The  name  Emmanuel  as  applied 
to  Jesus  had  deep  meaning.  It  meant, 
as  Matthew  pointed  out,  "God  with 
us."  That  brings  us  to  the  central 
teaching  of  Christmas:  in  Jesus,  we 


see  God  in  the  flesh.  This  is  called 
the  incarnation. 

If  the  incarnation  puzzles  you, 
rest  assured  that  you  are  in  good 
company.  For  centuries,  theologians 
have  wrested  with  the  question, 
How  could  Jesus  be  truly  human 
and  yet  be  truly  divine?  Let's  face 
it:  There  is  mystery  here.  We  can- 
not explain  it  all  rationally,  so  that 
no  mystery  remains.  But  the  con- 
viction remains  that  "God  was  in 
Christ."  When  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  walked  and  talked  with 
Jesus,  they  felt  "God  is  with  us." 

This  experience  is  not  limited  to 
one  century.  Now  that  a  Bamboo 
Curtain  separates  Christians  in 
China  from  their  fellow  Christians 
in  the  Western  World,  it  is  difficult 
for  contacts  to  be  made.  But  this 
true  story  points  up  the  Christmas 
message: 

A  pastor  in  the  United  States  had 
been  writing  to  a  Christian  friend 
in  China,  and  had  received  very 
friendly,  informative  replies  about 
the  church's  work  in  China.  But  after 
the  communists  took  over  the  gov- 
ernment, the  letters  from  the  Chi- 
nese friend  ceased.  The  American 
pastor  persisted  in  writing,  however, 
and  finally  he  received  a  reply.  It 
said:  "You  need  not  continue  to 
write  us.  We  no  longer  believe  in 
Christianity,  now  that  the  com- 
munists have  enlightened  us.  P.S.: 
Emmanuel." 

"P.S.:  Emmanuel."  That  got  by 
the  communist  censors.  This  strange- 
sounding  Hebrew  word,  "God  with 
us,"  would  have  meaning  only  to 
persons  familiar  with  the  Bible.  It 
was  the  Chinese  Christian's  way  of 
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saying,  "The  communists  can  force 
us  to  break  ties  with  the  Christians 
of  the  West.  But  they  cannot  change 
the  fact  that  God  is  with  us." 

What's  the  Big  Idea? 

The  second  stanza  of  this  Christ- 
mas hymn  reminds  us  that  the 
Messiah  (or  the  Christ)  has  light  to 
throw  upon  our  problems.  He  can 
show  us  "the  path  of  knowledge." 
This  idea  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Roger  Eddy  Treat  has  para- 
phrased the  first  several  verses  of 
John's  Gospel  in  this  way:  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Idea,  and  the 
Idea  was  with  God,  and  the  Idea 
was  divine.  All  things  were  made  in 
pursuance  of  that  Idea  and  without 
It  nothing  was  made.  The  Idea  was 
the  Sustaining  Substance,  the  Inner 
Reality  of  all  that  was  made. 

"The  Idea  became  alive  and  the 
Life  of  It  was  the  Light  of  men, 
the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  The 
Idea  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time, 
but  no  man  having  once  seen  that 
Life  full  of  grace  and  truth  can 
fail  to  catch  the  Idea." 

Then  he  comments,  "Christmas 
comes  to  help  us  catch  the  Idea 
anew.  Let  us  not  be  so  busy,  so 
cynical,  so  prosy  as  to  miss  the 
Idea." 

A  Prayer  for  Peace 

"War  is  hell."  This  statement, 
made  by  a  soldier,  is  equally  appro- 
priate as  a  statement  by  a  theolo- 
gian. For  at  Christmas,  we  become 
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keenly  aware  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  know  that 
war — with  all  its  attendant  evils — 
is   not  God's   will  for  his   children. 

The  third  stanza  of  this  Christ- 
mas hymn  is  a  prayer  for  peace. 
"Bid  envy,  strife,  and  quarrels  cease; 
fill  the  whole  world  with  heaven's 
peace,"  we  sing.  And  who  can  pray 
this  prayer  more  sincerely  than 
someone  in  the  armed  forces — some- 
one who  knows  what  war  could 
mean,  were  it  to  come  again? 

The  refrain  of  this  hymn  sounds 
a  note  of  rejoicing.  It  is  an  assurance 
that  Emmanuel — the  Christ — shall 
come.  It  means,  simply:  God  is  not 
aloof  from  the  human  beings  whom 
he  creates.  He  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

God  was  in  Christ.  But  he  can 
also  be  in  all  who  will  invite  him 
into  their  lives.  Is  not  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  Christ  present  and  active 
in  modern  saints  such  as  Toyohiko 
Kagawa  of  Japan,  and  Albert 
Schweitzer  at  his  hospital  in  Lam- 
barene,  and  Frank  Laubach  as  he 
helps  millions  of  illiterates  to  learn 
to  read  the  Bible? 

God  can  be  in  us — if  we  open  our 
lives  to  his  influence.  This  hymn 
can  become  a  personal  invitation  to 
the  living  Christ  at  this  Christmas 
season  to  take  up  residence  in  our 
lives.  Just  as  we  would  not  invite 
a  guest  to  come  into  our  homes 
without  setting  our  house  in  order, 
so  we  would  not  invite  God  into 
our  lives  without  preparing  for  his 
coming.  Advent — this  season  lead- 
ing up  to  Christmas — can  be  a  time 
of  preparation  for  the  birth  of 
Christ's  spirit  in  our  lives. 


The  joy  of  Christmas  (For  more  about  this  unusual  Christmas 
card,  see  page  24). 


DON'T  LOSE 
The  RADIANCE 


•  •  The  lore  and  legend  of  Christinas 


By  CLETA  SEWARD  McDOWELL 


HPHERE  is  about  Christmas  a  radi- 
-*•  ance  which  we  must  never  lose. 
Yet  today  we  are  so  pressed  by  time, 
traffic  congestions  and  all  the  me- 
chanics of  modern  living  that  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  vision. 


On  the  night  before  Christmas,  a 
distant  sound  of  a  favorite  carol,  the 
beauty  of  multi-colored  tree  lights, 
or  the  fragrance  of  some  delicious 
food  will  recall  to  mind  the  happi- 
ness of  childhood  holidays,  but  there 
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is  much  more  to  Christmas  than  this. 
The  true  spirit  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son reaches  back  to  the  birth  of  the 
Babe  in  the  Manger.  And  even  be- 
fore Bethlehem  there  are  stories  from 
legend  and  folklore  which  are  caught 
up  by  the  Christmas  tradition. 

The  evergreens  of  Christmas  are 
living  symbols  of  immortality.  Forest 
dwellers  decorated  them,  and  the 
custom  of  lighting  trees  originated 
in  Germany,  where  they  sought  to 
embody  the  essence  by  bringing  a 
reflection  of  the  stars  into  their 
homes.  This  idea  took  hold  in  the 
New  World,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  where  hand-dipped  candles 
were  tied  to  branches. 

The  mistletoe  is  a  symbol  of  good- 
will and  joy.  This  was  not  always  so. 
Early  Christians  thought  mistletoe 
a  sign  of  paganism,  but  the  Druids 
called  it  the  "golden  bough"  and 
claimed  it  held  healing  powers. 

The  wreath,  too,  signifies  "good- 
will to  all,"  and  has  its  origin  in 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns.  It  stands 
for  a  giving  of  self.  Holly  is  a  mis- 
pronounciation  of  "holy"  and  the  red 
berries  a  representation  of  the 
Savior's  blood.  An  ancient  English 
legend  states  that  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  brought  the  Holy  Grail  to  that 
country,  and  his  hawthorne  staff  was 
planted  near  Glastonbury,  where  it 
took  root,  became  a  tree,  and  there- 
after the  hawthorne  always  bloomed 
on  Christmas  day. 

IT  was  in  the  fourth  century  that 
Bishop  Nicholas  of  Asia  Minor 
(Myra,  in  Lycia,  now  known  as 
Turkey)     instituted    the    custom    of 
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presenting  gifts  to  his  needy  follow- 
ers on  his  birthdate,  December  6. 
Following  his  death,  this  became  a 
memorial,  and  eventually  the  Euro- 
pean countries  adopted  the  idea, 
with  the  coming  of  Christianity. 

In  various  countries  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  depicted  by  elves.  Some 
lands  use  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
but  in  Holland  they  spoke  of  the 
sprite  as  "Santa  Klaase"  who  ap- 
peared, learned  what  was  desired, 
then,  on  Christmas  Eve,  would  re- 
turn on  a  white  horse  with  the  pres- 
ents. Our  "Santa  Claus"  was  im- 
mortalized by  Clement  Clark  Moore 
in  his  famous  poem,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  a  miniature  sleigh  with 
eight  tiny  reindeer  since  Thomas 
Nast  vividly  portrayed  the  scene 
with  his  paint  brush.  Peculiar  to  our 
country  is  the  legend  of  the  deer 
kneeling  in  adoration,  under  the 
star. 

Bells  have  long  been  a  part  of  the 
celebration.  They  are  joyously  rung 
by  the  faithful.  In  Medieval  times 
bells  were  tolled  to  intone  the  death 
of  Satan;  then  at  midnight  they 
pealed  forth  their  seconds  to  denote 
the  birth  of  the  Christ-child. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  wandering 
bands  of  "Waits"  or  minstrels  sang 
outside  homes,  hoping  to  be  invited 
within  for  "Wassail"  beside  the  Yule 
Log.  "Wassail"  was  the  ancient  form 
of  "toasting,"  the  word  later  used  in 
connection  with  Christmas  feasting 
and  specificallv  to  bowls  of  spiced 
ale  or  wine  which  were  served  dur- 
ing the  early  Christmases. 

In  all  ancient  lands,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  popular  festivals 
with  songs  and  dances  celebrated  the 


harvest,  and  to  brighten  the  long, 
dark  wintry  evenings. 

In  Medieval  days  a  carol  was  a 
dance;  a  sort  of  ring-a-round-a-rosy, 
stemming  from  round  dances  of  ear- 
lier times.  The  Greeks,  Persians,  and 
Chinese  began  their  New  Year  with 
festive  singing. 

In  the  sixth  century  St.  Augustine 
called  a  hymn  "A  song  in  praise  of 
God,"  but  it  was  not  until  Charle- 
magne's rule  that  songs  and  dances 
embodied  the  religious  story,  in 
dramas  similar  to  the  Passion  Plays. 

In  the  eleventh  century  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  wishing  to  make  more 
effective  his  faith  and  to  give  greater 
understanding  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, in  a  land  where  books  were  both 
scarce  and  expensive,  designed  a 
creche,  or  manger,  which  was  built. 
Monks  acted  out  the  story. 

ALLEGORICALLY  an  angel 
chorus  sang  "Glory  to  God  .  .  . 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good- 
will" over  the  star-lit  fields  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  the  first  true  carol  was 
written  by  Jacopone  da  Todi,  a 
Franciscan,  in  the  village  of  Grecia, 
where  tableaux  depicted  the  faith 
of  the  Friars. 

Italy's  neighbors  and  kinspeople, 
the  Spanish  and  French,  soon 
adopted  the  custom.  "Noel"  was 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  One 
of  the  best  beloved,  "O  Come,  All 
Ye  Faithful"  (Adeste  Fideles),  also 
came  from  France  about  1700. 

England  and  Germany  added 
their  own  quaint  qualities  of  legend- 
ary lore,  some  combined  with  drink- 
ing songs,  others  with  lullabies.  All 
were  suppressed  during  the   Refor- 


mation, and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  solemn,  truly  religious 
hymn  or  carol  came  into  being.  Some 
in  England  were  half -Latin;  others 
half-German.  "Joy  to  the  World," 
and  "While  Shepherds  Watched 
Their  Flocks  by  Night,"  have  music 
by  Handel,  while  Martin  Luther 
gave  us  "Away  in  a  Manger." 

From  the  United  States  emanated 
the  thrilling  declaration:  "It  Came 
Upon  a  Midnight  Clear!"  New 
England's  Phillips  Brooks,  standing 
upon  sacred  ground  in  the  Holy 
Land  on  Christmas  Eve,  was  in- 
spired to  write  "O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem."  "I  Wonder  as  I  Wan- 
der," is  another  purely  American 
carol.  "Hark!  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing,"  was  written  by  Charles  Wes- 
ley and  is  Mendelssohn  music. 

Matthew  and  Luke  told  of  the 
Magi  .  .  .  learned  men  from  the 
east  of  Jerusalem,  who  came  to 
worship  the  Babe,  and  to  bring 
gifts.  Sometimes  called  the  "Three 
Kings  of  Cologne,"  that  being  the 
place  of  their  burial,  the  wise  men, 
namely:  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Balthasar,  were  high  priests  of 
Media  and  Persia.  They  came  from 
afar,  camel-back,  ever  following 
that  radiant  star. 

Ancients  thought  of  the  sun  as 
a  rolling  wheel,  and  pagans  cele- 
brated with  the  "Hweoltid,"  a 
joyous  time  for  feasting  and  merri- 
ment when  the  days  lengthened, 
but  to  Christians  "Yuletide"  means 
the  passing  of  man's  "dark  time," 
the  coming  of  the  King  of  kings, 
with  a  new  conception  of  love  and 
life  eternal. 

■  ■  ■ 
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A  waif,  a  dog,  and  a  modern  Christmas  carol 


aiiivap  ^yjistut 


By  ELSIE  L.  PESTOFF 


BART  Dooley  sighed,  glad  that  to- 
morrow was  a  holiday.  Running 
a  pet  shop  was  not  as  easy  as  people 
thought.  In  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous small  jobs,  there  was  the  con- 
tinuous cleaning  and  feeding  routine, 
as  well  as  the  catering  to  selective 
customers. 

Many  pet  shops  would  remain 
open  tomorrow,  he  knew,  to  catch 
the  last  minute  customers,  or  the 
children  who'd  finally  overcome 
their  parent's  stubborn  resistance 
against  giving  their  offspring  a  live 
pet  as  a  gift.  But  tomorrow  was 
Christmas;  tomorrow  he'd  come  to 
the  shop  to  feed  the  animals  only. 

Filling  the  dish  with  dog  meal, 
and  moistening  it  with  water,  he 
went  to  the  window.  He  hoped  the 
urchin  wouldn't  be  there  staring  his 
love  through  the  glass  at  the  Aire- 
dale. The  way  that  ragged,  straggly- 
headed  little  kid  stared  at  the  pup, 
and  the  way  the  pup  wiggled  his 
response  from  head  to  tail,  made 
him  feel  uncomfortable  and  guilty 
like,  for  not  going  right  out  there 
and  saying,  "Son,  if  you  love  this 
dog  as  much  as  you  look  at  him, 
he's  yours  to  take  home." 
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This  was  what  he'd  like  to  do, 
especially  now,  with  the  spirit  of 
giving  in  the  air  all  around  him. 
But  he  was  a  businessman,  and 
businessmen  had  to  be  practical. 
There  wasn't  much  place  for  senti- 
ment in  business;  there  was  only  an 
honest  exchange  of  goods,  for  the 
customer's  money.  Besides,  if  the 
boy  had  any  home  at  all,  it  was 
bound  to  be  a  poor  one,  judging 
by  his  appearance;  and  poor  homes 
had  enough  struggle  in  their  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  the  many  hungry, 
half  fed  mouths,  without,  in  addition, 
allowing  for  a  dog's  keep. 

A  dog  can't  live  on  a  boy's  love 
alone,  he  rationalized  as  he  watched 
the  pup  eating  as  if  he'd  never  been 
fed  before.  A  pup  needs  plenty  of 
food  to  grow  on;  so  111  sell  him  to 
someone  who  can  feed  him  properly. 

He  felt  guilty  as  he  remembered 
the  day  the  boy  had  summoned  up 
enough  courage  to  bring  his  lanky, 
ten-year-old  body,  inside  to  inquire. 
His  eyes  shone  like  two  hot  coals 
burning  in  the  midst  of  smudge  and 
dirt. 

Pointing  at  the  pup  he'd  been 
staring    at    daily    now    for    several 


weeks,   he   asked,    "How   much   for 
that  dog,  Mister?" 

"That  dogs  fifty  dollars,  son," 
Bart  answered.  Then  as  if  to  justify 
himself  and  assuage  the  guilt  that 
the  boy's  defeated  expression  gave, 
he  added,  "He's  got  a  pedigree  you 
know." 

The  boy  handed  him  fifty  cents. 
Then  his  tone  took  on  a  desperate 
pleading.  "Please,  Mister,  let  this 
be  a  down  payment,  and  let  Skeeter 
be  mine."  Then  he  added  as  if  in 
afterthought,  "I  earned  this  working 
for  Mr.  Smith  and  I'll  pay  you  the 
rest.  Could  I  work  out  the  rest  of 
it  here?  I'd— I'd  run  errands,  or 
do  anything  just  so's  I  could  get 
Skeeter." 

Bart  had  wanted  to  answer,  but 
knew  what  he'd  say  would  hurt  too 
much.  He'd  swallowed  hard. 

"That  dog's  not  Skeeter,"  he'd 
managed  gruffly.  "He's  Laddie  the 
Third."  The  urchin  was  stunned  at 
first,  then  thoughtful.  After  a  long 
silence,  he  said  in  an  almost  chal- 
lenging: way,  "Well,  he's  still  Skeeter 
to  me!" 

The  way  he  looked  at  Bart  and 
said,  "How  about  it,  Mister?"  made 
Bart  remember  the  time,  when  as  a 
boy,  he'd  refused  to  give  his  little 
sister  one  of  his  lollipops  and  she'd 
cried  herself  into  an  acute  fever 
that  had  lasted  for  several  days! 

He  swallowed,  trying  to  down  the 
feeling.  Well,  a  businessman  had 
to  be  business-like,  didn't  he? 

He  couldn't  look  at  those  burning 
eyes.  Turning  his  own  down  to  the 
floor,  and  kicking  at  some  sawdust 
he  answered,  "Sorry,  son,  I'm  my 
own  help  around  here." 
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The  urchin  didn't  say  anything, 
but  as  he  left,  his  sagging  shoulders 
and  drooping  head  said  enough  to 
leave  Bart  with  the  same  guilt  feel- 
ing he  had  when  he  refused  his  little 
sister  a  lollipop. 

The  boy  never  came  inside  again. 
But  every  day  after  that  he  stood 
outside  the  window  regularly,  to 
carry  on  his  staring  love  affair  with 
the  pup.  The  pup  would  respond 
with  a  hysterical  barking,  and  a 
regular,  rhythmic  wagging  of  his 
stubby  tail.  He  came  every  day,  but 
Bart  always  tried  to  avoid  the 
urchin's  burning  eyes. 

Bart  wished  he  wouldn't  come. 
Then  perhaps  the  lollipop  guilt  feel- 
ing might  leave.  But  he  couldn't  very 
well  tell  the  boy  not  to  stand  there — 
the  outside  was  public.  Well,  any- 
way, he  hadn't  seen  him  this  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  he  felt  comforted. 
Given  time,  all  things  wear  down, 
even  a  boy's  love  for  a  dog? 

JUST  then  a  middle-aged  woman 
entered,  and  jolted  Bart  back  into 
reality.  "I've  been  looking  at  the 
dogs  in  your  window,"  she  said,  "and 
I'd  like  to  see  that  little  Airedale 
pup." 

Bart  picked  the  pup  up,  and 
placed  it  on  the  counter.  The  woman 
was  well  dressed.  She  must  be  a 
person  of  wealth,  Bart  thought,  and 
she  should  give  the  pup  a  good 
home.  With  the  pup  sold,  that  urchin 
would  stop  haunting  the  outer  win- 
dow. And  what  was  even  better, 
his  lollipop  conscience  would  cease 
to  hurt  him! 

The  woman  stroked  the  pup.  "Oh, 
he's  darling,  just  the  kind  I  wanted. 
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How  much  is  he?"  she  inquired. 

"Fifty  dollars,  pedigree  included," 
Bart  answered,  noticing  that  the 
woman  had  lost  her  worried  look. 

Bart  watched  as  the  pup  whined, 
and  the  woman  counted  out  five 
crisp,  ten-dollar  bills.  He  felt  quite 
satisfied  that  he  was  a  good  business- 
man. He  hadn't  let  sentiment  inter- 
fere. He  was  also  fifty  dollars  to  the 
good! 

As  he  started  writing  out  the  sales 
slip,  the  dog  wouldn't  stop  whining. 
It  was  too  much  in  contrast  to  the 
hysterical  barking  and  rhythmic  tail 
wagging,  Bart  had  seen  as  the  dog 
greeted  the  little  urchin. 

"He  senses  a  change,"  the  woman 
observed.  "Sometimes  I  think  ani- 
mals are  as  psychic  as  human  be- 
ings." 

Thought  of  the  urchin  caused  Bart 
to  look  at  the  window.  The  place 
where  the  boy  usually  stood  gazing 
was  now  white  with  new  snow.  It 
was  uncanny  the  way  he  felt  the 
boy's  presence!  There  wasn't  anyone 
there!  No.  There  was  only  a  snow- 
covered  window.  But  the  lollipop 
guilt  was  really  there,  deep  down  in- 
side—nagging, nagging,  nagging! 
He  stopped  writing. 

"I'm  sorry,  Madam,"  he  heard  him- 
self saying."  "I've  made  a  mistake,  I 
can't  sell  you  this  dog.  He  belongs  to 
a  boy  who's  put  a  down  payment  on 
him." 

The  woman  looked  worried  again. 
"But  you  must  sell  him  to  me,"  she 
said.  "He's  the  only  dog  I've  found 
that  looks  like  our  Airedale!  You 
see,  the  Airedale  that  belonged  to 
my  son  died  two  days  ago;  and  my 
son  is   coming   home   tomorrow   on 


leave  before  he  goes  to  Germany." 
She  sighed  heavily.  "I  haven't  told 
him  about  the  dog  yet;  but  if  I  have 
this  pup  for  him  it  will  make  things 
easier."  She  put  out  her  hand  in  ap- 
peal, "Don't  you  see — I  must  have 
this  dog!" 

Bart  pondered,  then  continued  to 
write  the  sales  check.  All  the  while 
his  conscience  was  shooting  sharp 
arrows  into  his  heart  and  he  even 
felt  them  down  in  the  tip  of  his  fin- 
gers. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  Madam, 
but  the  boy  who  bought  this  dog  is 
much  younger  than  your  son  and 
you  know  small  dogs  and  boys  go 
together." 

He  lay  down  the  pencil  and  with 
methodical  thoroughness  tore  the 
sales  slip  into  shreds. 

Bart  Dooley,  hard-headed  busi- 
nessman was  surprised  at  himself. 
Yet  he  felt  a  sense  of  relief  that  he, 
for  once  in  his  life,  was  doing  some- 
thing not  so  much  for  his  own  profit 
as  for  love  and  the  good  that  it 
would  do.  This  woman  could  find 
another  dog. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  scratching 
and  turned  to  see  a  grimy  hand 
brushing  the  snow  from  the  window. 
Bart  went  to  the  door  and  motioned 
the  boy  in. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  see  you've 
come  for  your  dog." 

Scooping  up  the  Airedale,  he 
placed  him  in  the  boy's  eager  arms. 
Bart  noticed  the  look  of  tenderness 
on  the  woman's  face. 

To  the  little  urchin  he  said,  "Mer- 
ry Christmas,  Son.  Merry  Christmas 
from  both  of  us!" 


Did  You  Know? 

That  Americans  will  mail  out  over 
1,500,000,000  Christmas  cards 
this  year. 

That  Hessian  mercenaries,  who 
fought  with  England  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  intro- 
duced the  Christmas  tree  idea 
into  America. 

That  the  Santa  Claus  legend  started 
in  Holland. 

That  thirty  million  Yuletide  trees, 
worth  around  fifty  million 
dollars  will  be  sold  in  this 
country  this  year. 

That  Christmas  trees  are  usually 
cut  in  the  early  fall.  They  are 
sprayed  with  preservatives, 
tinted,  and  stored  in  chilled 
warehouses  until  needed. 

That  the  world's  first  Christmas 
cards  with  religious  designs 
were  printed  in  Ireland  in 
1875. 


"Cut    everything    short — hair, 
whiskers    and    conversation." 
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Would  yoti  like  to  4,kabe  in. 
the  cwdd'd  jfUtune? 


Greeting  Cards 
with  a  purpose 


EIGHT  years  ago  a  little  girl 
drew  a  picture  of  children 
dancing  around  a  Maypole.  This 
little  girl  was  from  Central  Europe. 
The  war  had  left  her  alone,  and 
without  food  or  medical  care. 
Through  UNICEF,  the  United  Na- 
tions   Children's    Fund,    she    tasted 
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her  first  milk  and  was  given  her 
first  warm  clothing.  The  picture  she 
painted  became  the  first  UNICEF 
Greeting  Card. 

So  popular  was  the  idea,  that  in 
the  following  years  internationally 
famous  artists  donated  special  de- 
signs   to    the    Fund.    Among    them 


were  Raoul  Dufy,  Henri  Matisse, 
Saul  Steinberg  and  many  others. 
As  the  idea  of  sending  UNICEF 
cards  has  spread  all  over  the  world 
more  and  more  designs  have  been 
offered  each  year.  This  year  there 
are  ten  new  designs. 

All  proceeds  from  the  cards  go 
directly  to  help  children  all  over  the 
world.  Through  UNICEF  a  penny 
goes  a  long  way.  For  example,  just 
one  penny  provides  enough  vac- 
cine to  protect  a  child  against  TB, 
enough  DDT  powder  to  protect  one 
child  against  typhus,  or  five  large 
glasses  of  milk.  Malaria,  the  disease 
that  holds  back  the  health  and 
economy  of  many  nations,  is  now, 
through  UNICEF  aid,  actually  be- 
ing checked  and  licked. 

Apart  from  the  charm  of  UNICEF 
cards,  which  alone  has  made  them 


so  popular,  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber are  sending  the  cards  because 
they  know  that  with  every  greeting 
sent  a  child  somewhere  in  the  world 
is  being  helped — and  perhaps  his 
whole  future  insured. 

Each  box  contains  10  cards  for 
$1.25.  There  are  two  each  of  five 
by  Bemelmans,  five  each  of  two  by 
Mai-Thu.  Each  Hans  Erni  and 
Davis  card  is  individually  boxed. 
All  can  be  had  with  "Seasons  Greet- 
ings" in  the  five  official  U.N.  lan- 
guages, or  plain  for  use  as  note 
paper.  As  such  the  cards  are  perfect 
for  invitations,  thank-you  notes,  etc. 
They  make  a  perfect  "stocking"  gift. 

You  may  send  for  a  brochure,  or 
order  directly  from: 

UNICEF  Greeting  Card  Fund 

United  Nations,  New  York 
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"0  COME,  ALL  YE  FAITHFUL" 


SOME  people  tie  a  string  around 
their  finger  to  remind  them- 
selves of  something  they  don't  want 
to  forget.  At  Christmas  time,  when 
radio,  TV,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  store  windows  make  us  aware 
of  the  material  part  of  Yuletide,  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  Christmas. 

The  most  popular  of  all  Christ- 
mas hymns  is  such  a  reminder.  It 
is  a  call  to  worship  in  the  midst  of 
jangling  cash  registers.  This  hymn 
is  a  translation  of  an  anonymous 
eighteenth  century  Latin  hymn, 
Adeste  Fideles.  The  composer  of  the 
hymn  tune  is  also  unknown.  Isn't 
it  remarkable  how  many  of  the 
things  we  prize  most  highly  have 
come  to  us  from  persons  whose  name 
we  don't  know? 

O  come,   all  ye  faithful,   joyful  and 

triumphant, 
O  come  ye,  O  come  ye  to  Bethlehem! 
Come  and  behold  him,  born  the  King 

of  angels! 

O  come,  let  us  adore  him, 
O  come,  let  us  adore  him, 
O  come,  let  us  adore  him,  Christ, 
the  Lord! 
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Sing,  choirs  of  angels,  sing  in  exul- 
tation, 

O  sing,  all  ye  citizens  of  heaven 
above! 

Glory  to  God,  all  glory  in  the  highest! 

Yea,  Lord,  we  greet  Thee,  born  this 

happy  morning, 
O  Jesus,  to  Thee  be  all  glory  given; 
Word   of   the    Father,   now   in   flesh 

appearing! 

The  joyous  note  sounded  in  this 
Christmas  hymn  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely spontaneous  and  unre- 
hearsed. It's  like  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  a  child  to  a  gift  when 
he  points  out  that  it  is  "just  what 
he  wanted." 

This  hymn  seems  to  grow  out  of 
the  Nativity  story  as  told  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  where  we  see  shep- 
herds in  the  fields,  and  angels  in 
the  skies  singing  of  the  birth  of  the 
Christ  child.    (See  Luke  2:8-20.) 

Joy  or  Despair? 

Bertrand  Russell  has  written, 
"Only  on  the  firm  foundation  of  un- 
yielding despair  can  the  soul's  habi- 
tation be  safely  built."  Other  des- 
pairing philosophers  have  said  that 


"man  is  a  fly  on  a  spinning  top" 
and  "man  is  alone  in  a  vast  corpse 
trench  of  a  universe."  In  a  genera- 
tion plagued  with  war,  hunger,  and 
violence,  many  persons  find  it  easy 
to  take  a  dim  view  of  life. 

But  Christmas  gives  us  a  clue  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  universe.  The 
universe  is  not  empty,  not  devoid 
of  hope,  not  a  corpse  trench.  The 
universe  is  the  creation  of  the  God 
of  Christmas.  The  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  made  the  world.  And 
because  he  has  made  it,  and  has 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world  for  our 
guidance  to  life,  we  are  not  alone. 

The  basis  for  our  joy  at  this  sea- 
son is  that  God  has  acted  for  our 
welfare  in  the  events  of  Christmas. 
Further,  he  continues  to  act  for  our 
welfare  in  the  universe.  For  ex- 
ample, the  created  universe  contains 
within  it  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  our  physical  needs.  We  are 
hungry  and  there  is  food.  We  are 
beset  by  wind,  rain,  and  snow  and 
there  are  plants  and  minerals  to 
provide  shelter  and  fuel.  Christmas 
should  remind  us  that  the  universe 
is  friendly  toward  us,  because  it 
was  created  by  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  Jesus  is  the  very  arch- 
type  of  the  true  friend. 

Joy  and  Judgment 

Bernard  Iddings  Bell  has  written, 
"Christmas  and  Epiphany  (January 
6  or  Twelfth  Night)  to  a  Christian 
are  no  orgy  of  sentimentality  beside 
a  cute  little  manger  in  a  romantic 
barn  beneath  an  angel-studded  sky. 
Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  in- 
volve crisis,   testing,   judgment." 

In  our  time,  95  per  cent  of  Ameri- 


cans profess  faith  in  God.  Over  60 
per  cent  belong  to  some  church. 
So  Christmas  should  be  a  holy  sea- 
son. But  let's  look  at  our  actual 
celebration.  For  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas, we  hurry  around  in  a  frantic 
rush  to  buy  presents  for  one  another. 
Magazines  are  loaded  with  liquor 
ads.  Office  parties  and  parties  in 
homes  often  become  drinking  bouts. 
Toys — such  as  toy  suits  of  armor — 
cost  upwards  of  a  hundred  dollars. 
This  in  a  time  when  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  is  hungry. 
Shouldn't  we  feel  that  God  is  dis- 
honored by  such  a  "celebration"  of 
the  birth  of  his  Son  into  the  world? 

This  kind  of  observance  is  more 
like  the  pagan  Roman  Saturnalia, 
December  17-24,  and  Brumalia,  De- 
cember 25,  which  were  seasonal 
celebrations  for  the  end  of  the  winter 
solstice  and  the  "birthday  of  the 
sun."  At  this  time,  the  Romans 
closed  schools,  exchanged  gifts,  and 
indulged  in  gaming,  feasting,  and 
merrymaking.  Unless  there  is  gen- 
uine worship  of  Christ  at  Christmas, 
wherein  is  our  modern  American 
celebration  any  better  than  that  of 
pagan  Rome? 

What  does  Jesus'  birth  in  a  stable 
say  to  us  in  an  age  that  places  a 
premium  on  pleasure  and  promi- 
nence? Does  it  not  remind  us  once 
more  that  God's  ways  are  not  our 
ways?  That  what  we  value  most  is 
not  always  identical  with  what  God 
chooses  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
purposes? 

Someone  has  rightly  said,  "The 
shadow  of  the  cross  fell  across  the 
manger."  The  often-pictured  scenes 
of  the  baby  Jesus  in  a  manger,  and 
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of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  remind  us 
of  the  length  to  which  God  goes  in 
revealing  his  love  for  us. 

Joy  and  Justice 

The  purpose  of  turning  our  eyes 
inward  upon  our  shortcomings  is 
not  to  make  us  feel  worthless. 
Rather,  it  is  to  make  us  aware  of 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  con- 
trast with  what  we  might  be  doing. 
For  example,  what  better  time  is 
there  than  Christmas  to  begin  reg- 
ular worship  at  the  post  chapel,  or 
at  church  in  the  nearby  town?  What 
better  time  to  begin  systematic,  reg- 
ular reading  of  the  Bible  than  at 
this  point  where  the  Gospel  accounts 
begin?  What  better  time  to  begin 
expressing  concern  for  the  unfor- 
tunate people  in  our  world  through 
sharing  our  wealth? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  re- 
ligion is  mainly  a  matter  of  believing 
and  feeling;  feeling  sorry  for  our 
shortcomings,  feeling  reverence  for 
God,  and  so  forth.  But  at  this  sea- 
son when  people  are  doing  so  many 
things  to  "celebrate"  Christmas — 
everything  from  shopping  to  getting 
drunk — we  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that  Christians  can  do  something 
constructive  to  express  "the  Christ- 
mas spirit"  which  is  the  spirit  of 
giving. 

John  gives  the  clue  to  this  posi- 
tive action  in  his  first  Letter:  "If 
any  one  has  the  world's  goods  and 
sees  his  brother  in  need,  yet  closes 
his  heart  against  him,  how  does 
God's  love  abide  in  him?  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  love  in  word  or  speech  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth"  (John  3:17-18). 
Your    chaplain    probably   knows    of 
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some  worthy  causes  that  need  sup- 
port. You  might  ask  him  about 
CARE,  Church  World  Service, 
Meals  for  Millions,  and  other  inter- 
denominational projects. 

Jesus  is  hailed  as  "the  Prince  of 
the  Prophets"  as  well  as  the  "Prince 
of  Peace."  The  prophets  of  ancient 
Israel  were  most  concerned  with 
securing  justice.  What  would  be 
more  apropriate,  then,  than  to  cele- 
brate Jesus'  birth  by  championing 
the  cause  of  justice  in  our  day? 

"Justice"  in  general  is  hard  to 
comprehend.  But  helping  a  buddy 
to  get  "an  even  break"  is  justice  in 
concrete  terms.  Standing  up  for  a 
person  who  may  be  a  member  of  a 
minority  group — racially,  nationally, 
religiously — and  helping  him  to  se- 
cure his  rights  is  one  way  of  honor- 
ing Jesus  Christ. 

Do  these  suggestions  seem  far- 
fetched? If  so,  isn't  it  possible  that 
we  have  been  thinking  of  Christmas 
in  too-limited  terms?  After  all,  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  didn't  stay  in 
the  manger  long.  He  grew  up,  and 
called  men  to  be  his  followers.  Ex- 
cept for  his  later  life,  his  birth 
wouldn't  call  for  any  special  cele- 
bration. 

As  we  sing  the  hymn,  "O  Come, 
All  Ye  Faithful,"  at  this  Christmas 
season,  it  can  be  a  call  to  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas.  It  can  be  the  occasion 
for  acts  of  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. And  it  can  create  in  us  an  as- 
surance that  will  enable  us  to  say, 
with  William  R.  Inge,  "I  have  no 
fear  that  the  candle  lighted  in  Pales- 
tine years  ago  will  ever  be  put  out." 


The  serviceman's  right-hand  man 


American  Bed  Cross  photo 

A  typical  "Man  in  Gray"  (John  T. 
Allison,  American  Red  Cross  Field 
Director  at  Port  of  Inchon,  Korea) 
congratulates  a  happy  serviceman 
after  delivering  a  message  from  home. 
The  cable,  sent  by  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  in  his  hometown,  notified  the 
Gl  that  he  was  a  new  father. 

OVER  and  over  again,  Pfc.  David 
Green  read  the  line  of  the 
telegram,  "Father  is  seriously  ill  in 
the  hospital."  Just  how  serious? 
Would  he  die? 

He  was  supposed  to  sail  for  the 
Orient  in  just  two  days.  So  he  must 
find  out  immediately. 

David  stopped  the  first  officer  he 
saw  and  asked  what  could  be  done. 
The  officer  referred  him  to  another. 
After  the  matter  had  been  kicked 
around  by  half-a-dozen  heads  he 
found  himself  in  the  American  Red 
Cross  field  director's  office,  his  first 
real  encounter  with  the  Red  Cross. 


Man 

in 

Gray 


By  ROBERT  VAN  LANDINGHAM 


Strange,  too,  for  he  had  always 
thought  it  was  some  high-pressure 
outfit  looking  for  a  dollar  and  never 
giving  anything  in  return. 

As  David  waited  for  his  confer- 
ence with  the  Red  Cross  Field  Di- 
rector, he  saw  evidence  all  around 
him  that  the  Red  Cross  was  asking, 
"What  can  I  do  to  help  you?"  When 
David's  story  had  been  told  he  was 
assured  that  by  nightfall  he  would 
know  how  serious  his  father's  condi- 
tion was.  In  the  meantime  his  com- 
manding officer  was  alerted  to  a 
possible  emergency. 

Back  in  Green's  home  town  the 
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American  Red  Cross  photo 

A  pretty  Red  Cross  girl  helps  banish  boredom  for  a  bedridden  Gl.  Trained  in  recreation 
techniques,  Red  Cross  recreation  workers  like  the  one  above  help  stage  group  games  and 
activities  for  ward,  ambulatory  and  convalescent  patients. 


local  American  Red  Cross  chapter 
received  the  field  director's  com- 
munication. Immediately  a  Red 
Cross  worker  contacted  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Green,  ascertaining 
his  condition.  It  proved  to  be  critical. 
A  message  was  sent  back  to  the 
originator,  "Father  not  expected  to 
live.  Serviceman's  presence  is  ur- 
gently requested." 

Because  the  situation  was  critical 
David  was  granted  emergency  leave. 
This  presented  another  problem.  He 
was  without  sufficient  funds  to  make 
a  two-thousand-mile  journey.  Aware 
of  this  the  director  suggested  to 
David  that  he  borrow  the  money 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
have  the  loan  deducted  interest  free 
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from  his  pay   check  over  a  period 
of  months. 

THIS  story  of  David  Green  is  not 
an  unusual  one  in  the  services. 
You  may  be  David  Green  some  day. 
If  so,  you  will  encounter  the  man 
in  the  gray  uniform,  a  uniform 
tinged  with  the  blue  of  hope.  You 
will  always  find  a  FD  (Field  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Red  Cross) 
on  a  military  installation  of  four 
thousand  men  or  more.  Smaller  in- 
stallations have  FDs  accessible  to 
them.  In  the  FD  you  will  find  a  man 
interested  in  your  problem.  He  will 
know  your  problem.  He  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  branch  of  the 
services.  Every  two  years  he  is  ro- 


tated  to  a  different  branch  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

Wherever  you  go  the  influence 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
strongly  felt.  This  mighty  quasi- 
governmental  and  charitable  insti- 
tution administers  aid  during 
disaster,  life  through  its  blood  bank, 
instruction  in  first  aid  and  water 
safety,  consolation  and  entertain- 
ment in  service  and  military  hos- 
pitals, and  training  for  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  Corps.  The  FD  is  the 
official  ARC  (American  Red  Cross) 
Director  on  military  installations  to 
servicemen  and  their  families. 

FDs  help  with  many  more  needs 
than  that  of  a  David  Green — verify- 
ing communications  and  granting  of 
financial  loans. 

You  may  be  seven  thousand 
miles  from  home  when  you  hear  of 
a  terrible  flood  ravaging  your  town 
with  heavy  loss  of  life.  Frantic  with 
worry  over  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Dad  or  Mother,  you  are 
tempted  to  go  AWOL  even  if  it 
means  you  must  swim  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific.  Your  fears  can  be  calmed 
by  going  to  see  your  local  FD.  He 
has  his  own  independent  communi- 
cations system.  With  this  he  can 
contact,  when  assisted  by  Western 
Union,  any  military  installation 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States, 
every  major  ARC  Chapter  (there 
are  four  thousand  of  these  in  the 
United  States),  and  the  small  out- 
of-the-way  chapters. 

A  young  married  couple  may  be 
having  difficulty  deciding  who  is 
to  maintain  control  of  the  check 
book.  This  difficulty  may  lead  to 
another  and  another  until  they  are 


ready  to  say,  "It's  no  go!"  Perhaps 
they  need  a  third  party  to  help 
them  look  at  their  problems  ob- 
jectively. The  ARC  field  director  is 
trained  to  help  them.  He  will  be 
glad  to  counsel  and  advise. 

'  I  'HERE  are  many  questions  you 
-*-  may  have  on  which  the  FD  can 
give  you  the  latest  information, 
matters  which  you  may  not  have 
dreamed  he  would  know  about. 
One  word  of  caution!  The  FD  is 
not   omnipotent. 

When  you  see  him  you  do  not 
need  to  salute  him.  He  is  not  a 
military  officer.  But  he  is  a  gentle- 
man and  the  symbol  of  help  and 
goodwill.  For  this  reason  you  may 
wish  to  salute  him.  You  have  a 
right  to. 


American  Red   Cross  photo 


A  service  family  receives  assistance  from 
a  Hartford,  Conn.,  home  service  worker. 
Wherever  you  go,  home  or  abroad,  the 
Red  Cross  will  be  nearby,  always  ready 
to  offer  friendly  aid  if  it  is  needed. 
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"0  LITTLE  TOWN  OF  BETHLEHEM" 


IF  a  girl  from  a  small  town  wins 
a  national  beauty  contest,  or  if 
a  man  from  a  small  town  makes  a 
fortune,  we  say  that  they  "put  their 
towns  on  the  map." 

No  town  has  ever  been  "put  on 
the  map"  more  permanently  than 
was  Bethlehem  by  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  Ironic,  isn't  it,  that  no  one 
asleep  in  that  little  Palestinian  vil- 
lage had  an  inkling  of  the  fame  that 
the  town  would  enjoy  as  the  result 
of  a  birth  in  one  of  its  stables? 

It  was  this  ironic  situation  that 
a  poet  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
that  "Satan  Laughed  on  Christmas 
Eve": 

Babies  are  so  small  in  size, 
And  this  one  had  such  harmless  eyes. 
That  Satan  laughed  that  winter  night, 
Outside  the  circle  of  the  Light. 

The  manger  had  a  humble  smell, 
All  unlike  the  pride  of  Hell, 
So  Satan  felt  a  vast  relief, 
Foreseeing  this  Child's  end  as  grief. 

Satan,  with  his  darkened  eye, 
Saw  not  the  angels  in  the  sky, 
Nor    heard    that    first    time-splitting 

song 
Sentence  to  death  primeval  wrong. 

Genesis  of  a  Song 

During  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land 
in     1865,     an     American     minister 
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named  Phillips  Brooks  visted  Beth- 
lehem at  Christmas  time.  This  ex- 
perience made  a  lasting  impression 
on  him.  He  loved  hymns,  and  knew 
hundreds  by  heart.  So  it  was  rather 
natural  that,  three  years  later,  he 
should  express  his  remembered  feel- 
ings in  a  hymn,  "O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem."  The  hymn  tune  was 
composed  by  Lewis  Henry  Redner, 
the  organist  in  Dr.  Brooks'  church. 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above, 

While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 

O  morning  stars,  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth, 

And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  peace  to  men  on  earth! 

How  silently,  how  silently 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given! 

So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  his  heaven. 

No  ear  may  hear  his  coming, 

But  in  this  world  of  sin, 

Where  meek  souls  will  receive  him 

still, 
The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 


O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 
Descend  to  us,  we  pray; 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in. 
Be  born  in  us  today. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 
The  great  glad  tidings  tell; 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  us. 
Our  Lord  Emmanuel! 

This  hymn  echoes  the  account  of 
Jesus'  birth  found  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew:  "Now  when 
Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
king  .  .  ."  (Matt.  2:1-12). 

Silent  Power 

Those  cars  which  have  really 
powerful  motors  purr  quietly,  while 
those  which  are  about  ready  for 
the  scrap  heap  make  a  mighty  clat- 
ter. In  nature,  too,  we  see  this  fact 
illustrated.  As  one  folk  saying  ex- 
presses it,  "Still  waters  run  deep." 
In  human  life,  also,  this  seems  to 
be  the  case:  true  greatness  fore- 
goes ballyhoo. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  how  the  birth 
in  Bethlehem  might  have  been  de- 
scribed in  a  daily  newspaper  (if  it 
had  been  noted  at  all)  in  a.d.  1: 
"Child  Born  in  Stable.  Bethlehem, 
December  25.  A  baby  boy  was  born 
in  a  stable  in  Bethlehem  earlier 
today.  Parents  of  the  child  were  from 
upcountry  and  had  come  to  Beth- 
lehem to  enroll  for  the  census,  ac- 
cording to  the  husband,  Joseph,  a 
carpenter  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 
The  local  innkeeper,  owner  of  the 
stable,  in  commenting  on  the  event 
said,  'There  simply  was  no  room  in 
the  inn.'  Local  shepherds  who  hap- 
pened by  the  stable  were  heard  to 


comment  on  the  uncommon  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  child." 

This  certainly  would  not  have 
made  page  one,  unless  as  a  "human 
interest"  filler.  Certainly  the  editor 
of  the  Jerusalem  Herald  (if  there 
had  been  such)  would  not  have 
editorialized  about  the  worldwide 
significance  of  the  event.  God 
slipped  into  the  human  scene  rela- 
tively unnoticed. 

Wasn't  this  risky?  What  if  the 
baby  had  sickened  and  died?  Cer- 
tainly the  conditions  were  far  from 
ideal  for  bringing  a  child  into  the 
world.  Yet  God  was  willing  to  have 
his  Son  experience  the  common  hu- 
man lot — and  no  special  favors 
granted!  The  power  of  this  child, 
of  this  man-to-be,  would  reside  not 
in  environmental  influences  but  in 
life-from-within.  His  would  not  be 
the  power  of  wealth,  of  standing  in 
the  community,  but  of  insight  and 
moral  goodness.  It  would  not  be  a 
power  over  public  opinion  created 
by  public  relations  and  publicity 
gimmicks;  it  would  be  a  silent  power 
of  one  who  "taught  them  as  one  who 
had  authority." 

First  Coming  and  Second  Coming 

If  this,  then,  was  God's  way 
of  breaking  into  the  stream  of  human 
history  in  the  first  place,  should  we 
expect  some  quite  different  mode  of 
entrance  in  a  "second  coming"?  We 
are  inclined  to  let  our  thinking  be 
colored  by  Hollywood's  standards,  it 
would  appear,  picturing  the  second 
coming  as  a  super-colossal  extrava- 
ganza. 

Edgar  DeWitt  Jones  makes  a  com- 
ment in  line  with  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
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Brooks'  hymn  when  he  says:  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
and  a  third  coming  and  a  fourth 
coming,  and  so  on  and  on.  I  be- 
lieve Christ  is  always  coming,  com- 
ing into  society  as  men  and  women 
accept  his  law  of  the  spirit,  coming 
into  nations  as  governments  accept 
his  principles  of  justice  and  good- 
will. I  believe  he  comes  into  our 
churches  as  we  make  him  room  and 
into  our  lives  as  we  welcome  him, 
the  great  Guest  who  says,  'Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any 
man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him 
and  he  with  me/  I  love  to  think  of 
Christ  as  a  returning  Christ,  always 
returning,  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  there  will  come  a  time  when  he 
will  return  in  such  spiritual  triumph 
as  would  fully  warrant  the  impres- 
sive imagery  in  the  New  Testament 
which  multitudes  have  received 
literally." 

We  need  to  strike  a  balance  in 
our  faith  between  what  has  hap- 
pened in  history  and  what  can  hap- 
pen in  the  present  moment.  We 
celebrate  an  actual  historical  hap- 
pening when  we  observe  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  must  also 
experience  the  birth  of  his  spirit 
in  our  lives  if  Christmas  is  to  take 
on  personal  meaning. 


"If    Christ    a    thousand    times    in 
Bethlehem  be  born, 
Until  he's  born  in  me  my  soul 
is  all  forlorn." 

Truth  Shines  Through 

God  is  eager  to  communicate  with 
us.  If  we  give  him  half  a  chance, 
he  can  get  his  "good  news"  across 
to  us  at  this  Christmas  season.  His 
truth  shines  through  our  conceal- 
ments of  it,  like  a  painting  long 
hidden. 

E.  Stanley  Jones  tells  of  standing 
in  the  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia  in 
Constantinople.  Originally,  this  was 
a  Christian  church.  But  all  the 
Christian  pictures  and  symbols  have 
been  painted  out  and  Moslem  in- 
scriptions and  symbols  painted  in 
their  place.  Looking  up  at  the  dome, 
he  noticed  that  the  figure  of  Christ, 
which  had  been  painted  out,  was 
coming  back  into  view  as  the  cov- 
ering paint  wore  off.  Turning  to  a 
friend,  he  said:  "He  is  coming  back. 
You  cannot  blot  him  out.  .  .  .  He 
shall  yet  reign.  The  future  belongs 
to  him."  Yes,  God  is  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  good  news  of  Christmas  yet 
shines  through  all  the  tinsel  and 
folderol  that  passes  for  "celebration" 
of  Christ's  birth! 


The  average  American  family  mails  out  about  seventy -five  cards 
each  Christmas. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Christmas  carols  were  dances. 

Santa  Claus  is  called  Pere  Noel  by  the  children  of  France. 

Women  Christmas  shoppers  will  walk  an  average  of  eleven  miles 
per  day  during  the  holiday  rush. 
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Of  mice  and  men  .  .  .  and  the  im- 
mortal Christmas  carol  they  created 


All  Is  Calm, 
All  Is  Bright 


By  ERMA  ESPY 

THE  mice  were  terrible  in  Obern- 
dorf,  Austria,  that  winter — 1818. 
Housewives  grumbled  angrily  of 
damage  done  in  kitchens  and  pan- 
tries.    Shopkeepers    complained    of 


mice  in  supply  rooms.  Much  prop- 
erty was  destroyed.  Even  the 
churches  did  not  escape.  But  serious 
as  this  may  have  been  at  the  time, 
the  mice  actually  did  Christians  the 
world  over  a  great  favor.  Except 
for  them,  one  of  our  most  beloved 
Christmas  carols  would  probably 
never  have  been  written. 

That  year,  as  in  other  years,  Herr 
Gruber,  organist  at  the  village 
church  prepared  a  Christmas  Eve 
program.  Everyone  looked  forward 
to  this  annual  midnight  service — an 
old  tradition  of  the  Oberndorf 
Christmas  season.  But  in  the  year 
1818  something  happened  that  set 
that  program  apart  from  any  of  the 
others. 


Don't   forget    those    at    home.    For    "Greeting    Cards    with    a    Purpose/' 
see   page  24. 
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On  the  night  before  Christmas 
Eve  while  Oberndorfers  lay  snug  in 
their  beds  the  mice  were  awake — 
and  busy.  They  worked  industriously 
in  pantries,  kitchens,  storerooms, 
stockrooms  and  wherever  else  any- 
thing that  appealed  to  a  hungry 
mouse  might  be  found.  One  such 
place  was  the  church.  Here  they 
ate,  of  all  things,  the  bellows  of 
the  organ! 

It  was  Herr  Gruber  who,  next 
morning,  discovered  what  had  hap- 
pened. Dismayed,  he  went  at  once 
to  Joseph  Mohr,  the  minister,  who 
was  equally  dismayed.  This  meant, 
of  course,  that  the  organ  could  not 
be  played  for  the  Christmas  Eve 
service  that  night  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  repair  it  in  time.  What 
was  to  be  done?  There  had  always 
been  music  for  this  occasion  and 
everyone  would  be  disappointed  if 
there  was  none  this  year. 

"No,"  said  Mohr,  "that  must  not 
happen.  Something  must  be  done." 

Then,  suddenly,  an  idea  came  to 
him. 

"If,"  he  said  to  Herr  Gruber,  who 
played  the  guitar  as  well  as  the 
organ,  "you  will  compose  a  suitable 
melody  for  the  guitar  I  will  write 
words  for  it." 

Herr  Gruber  was  none  too  pleased 
with  this  solution,  but  he  could  not 
think  of  a  better  one. 

'  I  'HAT  evening  the  minister  while 
■*■  walking  to  the  home  of  a  friend, 
noticed  the  silence  of  the  starlit 
night.  A  thought  occurred  to  him. 
It  must  have  been  on  just  such  a 
night  as  tlrs  that  the  Christ-child 
was  born.  The  same  stars.  The  same 
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silence.  The  same  crisp,  clear  air. 
Upon  returning  home  he  sat  down, 
with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  and 
wrote  words  for  a  song  which  he 
took  to  Herr  Gruber  who  set  them 
to  music. 

Long  before  midnight  the  church 
was  filled.  As  the  people  waited 
quietly  for  the  opening  organ  music 
a  feeling  of  expectancy  lay  over  the 
room.  But  music,  when  at  last  it 
was  heard,  was  not  that  of  an 
organ.  Instead  it  was  the  soft  strum- 
ming of  a  guitar!  Then  came  the 
voices  of  two  men,  Mohr  and  Herr 
Gruber,  singing  an  unfamiliar  song. 
Puzzled  though  the  people  were,  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  carol  so 
moved  them  they  loved  it  at  once. 
When  the  last  chorus  came  they 
joined  in  the  singing  and  walking 
home  later,  many  a  person  found 
himself  humming  the  new  melody. 

Today  that  song,  "Silent  Night, 
Holy  Night,"  sung  for  the  first  time 
at  Oberndorf,  Austria,  in  1818,  is 
heard  wherever  carols  are  sung. 

Once,  in  Boston,  at  a  gathering 
of  young  people  from  many  nations 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  they 
all  sing  something  together. 

"But  how  can  we?"  exclaimed  sev- 
eral of  them,  "we  speak  so  many 
different  languages." 

"But  the  tunes  are  the  same  in 
all,"  a  German  girl  replied,  "and 
everyone  knows  'Silent  Night/  " 

With  that  the  song  was  begun  and 
soon  Germans,  Belgians,  Poles, 
French,  Austrians,  Swiss,  Russians, 
Italians  and  Americans  were  all 
singing  the  beautiful  old  carol,  each 
in  their  own  language. 


Bright  Future 

By  MARGARET  M.  CLAYTON 


Ted  wanted  Patty, 

but  did  she  want  a  deaf  husband? 


TO  look  at  Ted  McCann,  you 
would  never  guess  how  hopeless 
he  felt  inside.  He  was  a  big  man  and 
quite  handsome,  with  twinkling 
brown  eyes  and  a  sunny  smile — 
when  he  smiled,  but  that  was  not 
very  often  any  more.  Even  dressed 
in  his  bathrobe  and  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  on  the  porch  of  the  vet- 
erans' hospital,  he  made  a  striking 
picture  in  the  sparkling  spring  sun- 
shine. 

The  girl  coming  toward  him  was 
no  slouch  either.  Slim,  with  pansy- 
blue  eyes  and  curly  black  hair,  she 
was  a  dish  all  right.  Despite  himself, 
Ted's  heart  beat  faster. 

"Hi,  beautiful!"  he  greeted  her, 
but  was  careful  not  to  let  a  hint  of 
how  he  felt  creep  into  his  voice. 

Sent    by    the    Red    Cross,    Patty 


Prentice  had  been  visiting  him  for 
several  weeks  now  and  her  visits 
had  come  to  mean  everything  to 
him.  Patty  seemed  to  enjoy  the  visits, 
too,  and  they  had  a  lot  in  common, 
but  Ted  had  it  figured  out  that  she 
was  trying  to  be  kind  because  it  was 
her  duty.  Still,  they  had  grown  closer 
and  closer  during  the  long  golden 
Sunday  afternoons  they  had  spent 
together.  Sometimes,  they  just 
kidded  each  other  and  sometimes 
they  talked  seriously,  but  always  it 
was  fun;  and  he  hated  to  see  her 
leave.  If  only  he  had  met  Patty  be- 
fore the  war,  he  reflected  bitterly, 
things  would  have  been  different. 
He  would  have  taken  her  out  and 
shown  her  a  time  and  ended  up 
marrying  the  gal! 

But  it  was  different  now.  His  leg 
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was  almost  completely  healed  after 
a  long  series  of  operations  and  his 
back  was  going  to  be  okay,  but  his 
hearing  would  never  come  back — 
and  who  would  want  a  husband  who 
was  stone-deaf?  As  for  him,  nobody 
would  ever  have  him  for  an  impor- 
tant job. 

HER  eyes  sparkled  as  she  drew 
up  a  chair  opposite  him  and 
spoke  slowly  so  that  with  his  new 
knowledge  of  lip  reading;  he  could 
catch  the  words. 

"Oh,  Ted,"  she  cried,  all  bubbling 
enthusiasm,  "I  have  the  most  won- 
derful news.  You  got  the  job!  You're 
in. 

"Not  the  job  of  advertising  man- 
ager!" he  cried  unbelievingly.  "I  only 
tried  for  that  because  you  insisted, 
Patty.  I  never  dreamed  I  could  make 
it!" 

Her  eyes  shot  fire. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,  you  big  lum- 
mox! Your  advertising  plans  entered 
in  the  competition  won  hands  down 
over  those  of  everyone  else;  and  what 
if  you  can't  hear?  You  can  see,  can't 
you?" 

"Ye-es,  I  guess  it  is  pretty  wonder- 
ful—" 

Ted's  voice  trailed  off  and  his  eyes 
lost  their  bright  look  of  enthusiasm 
to  fall  back  into  that  familiar  dull 
despair.  Had  he  been  himself,  he 
knew  what  he  would  have  said  next. 
This  was  the  job  he  had  always 
wanted,  and  the  girl.  But  now,  he 
shrugged  hopelessly,  what  was  the 
use  of  thinking  of  what  might  have 
been? 

"Ted,"  her  pretty  face  clouded 
over,  "what's  wrong?  I  thought  you 
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would  be  thrilled." 

He  made  an  effort  to  smile. 

"Sure,  Patty  it's  swell  all  right. 
But,  honey,  I  hate  to  think  my  stay 
here  is  nearly  over,  because  I — I 
won't  be  seeing  you  any  more.  You've 
been  grand  to  take  up  so  much  time 
with  an  old  has-been  like  me  and — 
gosh,"  he  added  awkwardly,  "what 
did  I  say  wrong?" 

For,  incredibly,  her  soft  blue  eyes 
had  filled  with  tears. 

"Ted,"  her  voice  was  wistful,  "you 
will  miss  me  then — just  a  little?  Be- 
cause, darling,  I'll  miss  you  so  very 
much." 

Then,  somehow,  her  head  was  on 
his  shoulder,  the  perfume  of  her  hair 
fragrant  in  his  nostrils. 

"Miss  you?"  he  echoed  hoarsely. 

Lifting  her  face,  he  held  it  cupped 
in  his  hand,  his  eyes  drinking  in 
every  beloved  feature. 

"Patty,  darling,  can't  you  see?  Of 
course  I'll  miss  you!  I'll  miss  you  as 
a  prisoner  misses  air  and  sunshine. 
You're  everything  I've  ever  wanted; 
and  if  I  were  the  man  I  once  was,  I'd 
ask  you  this  moment  to  marry  me! 
But  what  would  a  gorgeous  doll  like 
you  want  with  a  guy  who's  deaf  as 
a  post?" 

Her  eyes  widened  and  her  red  lips 
trembled  a  little. 

"But,  darling,  hadn't  you  guessed 
my  secret?  I'm  deaf  too!  That  is  the 
reason  I  was  sent  especially  to  you. 
Although,"  she  added,  impishly,  "I 
don't  suppose  you  want  a  gal  who's 
deaf  as  a  post?" 

His  only  answer  was  to  take  her 
into  his  arms  and  kiss  her  as  he  had 
never  kissed  a  girl  before. 


"HARK!  the  HERALD  ANGELS  SING" 


r  I  'HE  children  of  missionaries 
■*■  sometimes  remain  in  America 
for  schooling.  One  such  little  boy 
kept  a  picture  of  his  Dad  above  his 
desk.  Visiting  him  one  Christmas, 
his  teacher  asked:  "What  do  you 
want  most  of  all  this  Christmas?" 
The  little  boy,  looking  up  at  the 
picture,  said:  "I  want  my  Dad  to 
step  out  of  that  picture!" 

At  Christmas,  many  of  us  feel  that 
we  want  the  living  Christ  to  step 
out  of  the  picture  and  become  real 
for  us,  here  and  now.  Charles  Wes- 
ley's great  Christmas  hymn  is  stated 
in  the  present  tense.  It  makes  the 
events  of  Christmas  seem  current, 
contemporary.  It  relates  the  hap- 
penings of  ancient  Bethlehem  to 
America,  1957. 

"Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing" 
was  written  by  Charles  Wesley  in 
1739.  The  tune  for  it  was  written 
by  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  newborn  King; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild; 
God  and  sinners  reconciled." 
Joyful,  all  ye  nations,  rise, 
Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies; 
With  angelic  host  proclaim, 
"Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem!" 

Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  newborn  King." 


Christ,  by  highest  heaven  adored, 
Christ,  the  everlasting  Lord; 
Long    desired,    behold   him   come, 
Finding  here  his  humble  home. 
Veiled  in  flesh  the  Godhead  see, 
Hail  th'  incarnate  Deity! 
Pleased  as  man  with  men  to  dwell, 
Jesus  our  Emmanuel. 

Hail  the  heaven-born  Prince  of  Peace! 
Hail  the  Son  of  righteousness! 
Light  and  life  to  all  he  brings. 
Risen  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
Mild  he  lays  his  glory  by, 
Born  that  man  no  more  may  die, 
Born  to  raise  the  sons  of  earth, 
Born  to  give  them  second  birth. 

A  Song  in  the  Air — Now 

Try  singing  or  saying  the  first  line 
of  this  hymn  with  the  verb  in  the 
past  tense:  "Hark!  the  herald  angels 
sang."  Doesn't  sound  right,  does  it? 
There  is  a  "rightness"  about  the 
verbs  in  this  song  being  in  the  pres- 
ent tense.  J.  C.  Massee  has  expressed 
this  sense  of  the  current  reality  and 
presence  of  God,  when  he  stated: 
"God  is  in  our  midst;  he  is  now  here. 
In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  Our  very  bodies  become 
his  temples,  and  our  lives  must  be 
daily  fashioned  after  the  pattern 
of  his  presence." 

Christmas  can  be  real  in  a  way 
that  the  celebration  of  Lincoln's  or 
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Washington's  birthday  can  never  be. 
For  though  they  were  truly  great 
men,  they  were  not  the  special  in- 
carnation of  God's  spirit  for  the 
saving  of  all  mankind.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  affirms  that  God  was  pres- 
ent in  Christ  in  a  special  way,  for 
a  special  purpose.  God  purposed  to 
reveal  himself  in  human  form  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  hymn  links  together  Christ- 
mas and  Easter:  birth  and  rebirth. 
This  helps  us  to  remember  that 
Christmas  cannot  be  understood  in 
isolation,  but  only  as  a  part  of  a 
larger  picture.  That  total  picture  in- 
cludes God's  entrance  into  the  arena 
of  human  affairs  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
Jesus'  ministry  and  crucifixion,  and 
his  resurrection. 

What  Kind  of  Response? 

Jesus  didn't  live  in  a  vacuum.  He 
lived  among  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. They  responded  to  him  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  just  as  we  do  today. 

This  response  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  Christ  began  at  Jesus'  birth. 
We  see  four  kinds  of  response.  First, 
the  angels  sang,  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest"  (Luke  2:13-14).  Sec- 
ond, the  shepherds  went  and  saw 
the  Christ  child  for  themselves  and 
told  what  they  had  seen  (Luke 
2:15-20).  Third,  the  Wise  Men 
worshiped  and  offered  gifts  to  the 
Christ  child  (Matt.  2:1-11).  Fourth, 
Herod  tried  to  kill  the  Christ  child 
(Matt.  2:16). 

Though  no  one  would  mistake  us 
for  angels,  we  too  like  to  sing  at 
this  Christmas  season.  Can  anything 
induce  "the  Christmas  spirit"  more 
quickly  or  more  surely  than  by  sing- 
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ing  Christmas  carols  and  hymns? 
That's  fine,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  are 
we  inclined  to  stop  there? 

The  shepherds'  response  can  be 
ours,  also.  We  can  read  the  New 
Testament  until  we  feel  that  Christ 
is  a  well-known  friend,  then  we  can 
tell  others  about  him.  This  kind  of 
witnessing  to  Christ  is  of  great  value 
in  spreading  the  "good  news" 
(which  is  a  translation  of  "gospel"). 

Like  the  Wise  Men,  we  too  can 
worship  the  newborn  Christ  and 
offer  him  gifts.  We  remember  that 
he  has  said:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me. 

These  things  are  not  to  be 
achieved  externally,  of  course.  These 
are  inner  feelings,  and  outward  ex- 
pressions of  those  feelings.  As  Rich 
ard  Roberts  has  well  stated:  "It  is 
not  even  the  beginning  of  Christ- 
mas unless  it  is  Christmas  in  the 
heart." 

But  what  of  Herod's  response?  Is 
that  gone  forever?  We  could  wish 
that  it  were!  No,  there  are  those  who 
are  at  enmity  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  For  example,  there  are  sev- 
eral millions  of  communists  who 
consider  religion  "the  opium  of  the 
people."  They  would  abolish  re 
ligion  as  a  superstition. 

Then  there  are  also  those  who 
place  the  dollar  above  personal 
values — those  who  will  exploit  per- 
sons for  money.  These  persons  traf- 
fic in  liquor,  narcotics,  vice,  and 
anything  else — however  degrading 
to  personality — that  will  net  them 
some  "cold  cash." 

There  have  been  political  tyrants 


who,  like  Hitler,  couldn't  stand  any 
competition  for  men's  ultimate  al- 
legiance. They  have  attempted  to 
root  out  Christianity,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  church." 

One  fact  is  sure:  Having  heard 
the  Christmas  story,  we  cannot  fail 
to  respond  in  some  way.  For  we 
are  either  for  Christ  or  against  him. 
We  cannot  act  as  if  he  never  lived. 
Even  our  calendar  reminds  us  daily 
of  his  entrance  into  time.  All  the 
dates  in  our  era  are  "in  the  year  of 
our  Lord."  Each  week  is  begun  with 
"the  Lord's  Day."  He  stands  as  a 
challenge  to  every  person,  to  follow 
in  his  steps. 

Some  years  ago,  a  great  mountain 
climber  named  George  Leigh- 
Mallory  set  out  to  climb  the  highest 
peak  in  the  world,  Mount  Everest. 
At  a  party  given  by  some  of  his 
friends  before  he  left  on  the  ex- 
pedition, a  young  woman  asked  him 
the  question:  "Why  do  you  feel 
that  vou  have  to  climb  that  moun- 
tain?" Mallory  replied:  "Because  it 
is  there!"  He  felt  that  it  posed  a 
challenge  to  him — a  challenge  worth 


any  effort.  He  died  in  the  attempt. 
Is  there  not  something  compara- 
ble about  our  relationship  to  Christ? 
His  life  towers  above  all  other  lives 
as  Everest  towers  above  all  other 
peaks.  It  is  a  challenge  to  all  who 
would  live  a  life  of  high  adventure, 
of  "the  abundant  life." 

The  Christmas  Portrait 

William  Adams  Brown  once  said: 
"I  cannot  dispense  with  Jesus  be- 
cause he  gives  me  my  clearest  pic- 
ture of  what  God  is  like."  That  is 
the  essence  of  the  "Christmas  gift" 
of  God  to  the  world:  a  self-portrait. 
Self-portraits  by  great  artists — such 
as  Rembrandt  and  Van  Gogh — are 
highly  prized  by  art  lovers.  Shall 
we  not  value  even  more  highly  this 
picture  of  God  in  human  form? 

Christmas  is  a  challenge  to  redis- 
cover the  feelings  of  wonder  and 
awe  that  the  shepherds,  the  wise 
men,  and  even  the  mother  Mary,  had 
as  they  contemplated  the  Christ 
child.  There's  a  song  in  the  air. 
Have  we  the  ears  to  hear  it  at  this 
Christmas  time? 


A  young  Navy  recruit  was  in  the  early  stages  of  his  training  and 
misfortune  had  just  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder — he  had  lost  his 
rifle. 

"That's  quite  all  right,"  the  Chief  Petty  Officer  told  him  causti- 
cally. "It  will  be  deducted  from  your  pay." 

The  new  recruit  protested.  "If  I  were  driving  a  jeep,"  he  asked, 
"and  somebody  stole  it,  would  I  have  to  pay  for  that,  too?" 

"You  would,"  was  the  reply. 

The  young  seaman  shook  his  head  with  sudden  understanding. 
"Now  I  know  why  the  captain  always  goes  down  with  his  ship," 
he  muttered. 

— Contributed  by  H.  N.  Ferguson 
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He   Typewrites  Pictures 


A  hobby  you  can  try  yourself 


By 

AUDREY  B.  HAINES 


SOME  TIME  ago,  Herman  H. 
Covert  of  Glendale,  California, 
appeared  on  a  Hollywood  television 
station.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
program  he  was  shown  starting  a 
reproduction  of  a  storage  van  by 
typewriter.  In  the  meantime  other 
contestants  were  interviewed  and 
performed.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram Covert  was  shown  again  with 
his  picture  finished.  He  had  typed 


a  picture  of  a  complete  storage  van 
in  only  twenty  minutes! 

Covert  has  engaged  in  this  hobby 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  Today  he 
makes  excellent  reproductions  of 
famous  people  on  his  typewriter. 
Sound  like  an  exaggeration?  Take 
a  look  as  the  portrait  of  Audrey 
Hepburn  accompanying  this  article 
and  you'll  realize  that  what  seems 
impossible    can    be    accomplished! 
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Art  by  H.    H.    Covert 


Typortrait    of  Audrey  Hepburn. 
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At  a  casual  glance  Covert's  pic- 
tures appear  to  be  photographs  or 
sketches,  but  closer  inspection  re- 
veals them  to  be  typewritten.  To 
the  person  wholly  without  artistic 
talent  even  sketching  portraits  with 
pen  or  pencil  is  difficult.  But  for  a 
man  to  sit  at  a  typewriter,  using 
only  the  lower  case  "x,"  period,  and 
the  space  bar,  and  make  reproduc- 
tions of  people  which  bear  striking 
resemblance  to  the  real  person 
seems  utterly  impossible.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  learned  overnight.  But  to 
Herman  Covert  it  is  something  that 
comes  almost  as  second  nature. 

Covert  calls  his  pictures  "typor- 
traits," a  word  he  coined  himself. 
Though  he  has  made  them  since 
1926,  he  has  never  worked  pro- 
fessionally. Typortraiture  is  only  a 
hobby.  The  typewriter  artist  esti- 
mates that  he  has  made  a  total  of 
more  than  two  hundred  typortraits. 
Nowadays  he  has  few  on  hand  at 
any  one  time,  for  he  gives  most  of 
them  away.  Among  the  pictures  he 
has  made  are  those  of  Will  Rogers, 
President  Eisenhower,  Gene  Tunney, 
Audrey  Hepburn,  Joan  Crawford, 
Judy  Garland,  Donna  Reed,  Ruth 
Roman,  and  Rock  Hudson. 

To  make  his  typortraits,  Covert 
takes  any  eight-by-ten  picture  that 
offers  good  contrast  of  light  and 
dark,  and  first  determines  a  starting 
point  so  that  the  highlights  of  the 
eyes  can  be  put  in  the  proper  place. 
"Eyes,"  he  claims,  "are  the  hardest 
part  of  the  face  to  make.  One  space 
out  of  position  on  a  highlight  makes 
the  subject  look  cross-eyed." 

The  teeth  also  pose  frequent  prob- 
lems. This  is  especially  true  when 
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he  types  a  person  who  smiles  and 
shows  the  teeth.  When  the  teeth 
are  spaced  apart  a  bit,  the  problem 
is  unusually  hard.  The  eyebrows, 
however,  are  simple,  being  made  by 
both  periods  and  the  letter  "x." 

DY  now  you  may  be  wondering 
•*-*  whether  you  could  make  some 
typortraits  yourself.  Can  anyone 
learn  to  do  so?  Covert  thinks  that 
to  make  the  pictures  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  artistic  talent. 
Granted  that  you  have  that,  the 
chances  are  that  you  can  learn  to 
make  them. 

If  you  are  eager  to  start  making 
such  portraits,  Covert  advises  that 
you  choose  an  eight-by-ten  photo- 
graph in  a  magazine  that  offers  clear 
contrast.  Next,  place  a  sheet  of 
carbon  paper  behind  the  picture  and 
begin  by  typing  "x's"  for  the  dark 
spots  and  periods  for  the  light  ones. 
He  also  advises  laying  a  ruler  on 
the  picture  and  copying  144  char- 
acters to  the  square  inch.  The  larger 
the  picture,  he  finds,  the  more  de- 
tail can  be  typed  into  it.  The  ears 
may  sometimes  give  you  trouble  if 
they  do  not  contain  the  right 
contrast  in  shading  in  the  original 
picture. 

The  lower  case  "x"  and  the  period 
are  not  the  only  figures  that  can 
be  used  satisfactorily.  Covert  admits 
that  others  can  be  used  just  as  well. 
He  tells  of  having  seen  reproductions 
of  work  done  by  a  woman  in  Barce- 
lona. She  makes  her  portraits  by  us- 
ing the  lower  case  "m,"  "n,"  and 
periods,  as  well  as  colored  ribbons. 
She  also  uses  varied  touch,  some- 
times striking  the  keys  hard  and  at 


other  times  striking  them  lightly. 
In  fact,  Covert  thinks,  any  key  can 
be  used. 

When  he  was  in  high  school  in 
1920,  young  Herman  saw  his  first 
typewritten  portraits  in  the  school 
annual.  The  publisher  of  the  book 
had  obtained  these  from  a  source 
unknown  to  Covert.  Shortly  after 
Independence  Day  in  1926  Covert 
made  his  first  picture.  The  Tunney- 
Dempsey  fight  was  news  then,  and 
papers  were  carrying  pictures  flown 
by  air  from  coast  to  coast.  Already 
Covert  had  been  thinking  of  the 
idea  of  transmitting  pictures  by  wire. 
Hence  he  made  a  picture  of  Gene 
Tunney,  which  was  reproduced  in 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  How- 
ever, he  found  that  newspapers  pre- 
fer action  photographs  to  mere 
portraits  and  that  an  action  picture 
would  be  practically  impossible  to 
make  unless  he  had  a  wide-carriage 
typewriter. 

If  wirephotos  had  not  been  de- 
veloped and  put  into  operation  by 
the  Associated  Press  at  the  beginning 
of  1935,  Covert  thinks  that  he  might 
have  found  a  means  of  transmitting 
them.  However,  he  has  never  made 
money  from  his  pictures  as  a  hobby, 
although  they  have  been  placed  on 
display  in  a  store  window  in  Po- 
mona, California.  When  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair  at  Pomona  was 
held  in  the  fall  of  1953,  he  tried  to 
get  space  for  a  display  of  his  pic- 
tures. The  Fair  Association  refused 
him,   however,   on  the   ground  that 


they  preferred  to  exhibit  only  com- 
petitive displays. 

He  has  never  been  interviewed 
on  radio  about  his  hobby,  but  he 
wrote  to  a  Hollywood  television  sta- 
tion about  his  pictures  and  was  in- 
vited by  telegram  to  appear  that 
night.  Preferring  to  have  him  make 
a  commercial  typortrait  on  the  pro- 
gram, station  heads  provided  him 
with  a  picture  of  a  storage  van,  ask- 
ing him  to  experiment  in  reproduc- 
ing it.  Finding  that  he  could  do  so 
successfully,  the  station  put  him  on 
a  television  program  that  night. 

Covert  finds  that  photographs  hav- 
ing considerable  contrast  are  the 
easiest  to  work  with.  When  the  con- 
trast is  sharp,  he  does  not  need  to 
decide  whether  to  use  a  period  or 
an  "x."  The  average  portrait  re- 
quires only  two-and-a-half  to  three 
hours  for  him  to  complete,  although 
the  storage  van  set  a  record  for  him. 

The  typortrait  maker  has  created 
portraits  of  so  many  people  in  his 
lifetime  that  he  has  forgotten  many 
of  them.  But  he  is  so  accomplished 
at  his  hobby  by  now  that  he  looks 
upon  it  as  rather  easy,  although  he 
readily  admits  that  for  hours  after 
making  a  picture,  he  can  still  see 
little  dots  and  "x's"  on  the  wall. 
If  you  wish  to  begin  the  hobby  on 
your  own,  you  can  do  so.  But  re- 
member, you  will  need  plenty  of 
patience — no  matter  how  long  after- 
wards the  "x's"  and  the  periods  con- 
tinue to  haunt  you. 


Note  from  teacher  on  little  Helen's  report  card:  "Good  worker 
but  talks  too  much." 

Note  from  father  over  his  signature  on  the  back  of  the  card: 
"Ccme  up  some  time  and  meet  Helen's  mother." 
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PROGRAM  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  DECEMBER 

1 A7HAT  is  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas?  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
*  *  discover  the  answer  to  this  question  is  in  a  study  of  the  Christmas 
carols.  Interspersed  through  this  December  issue  of  The  Link  are  four 
articles  by  Dr.  Fred  Cloud  about  famous  carols:  "O  Come,  O  Come, 
Emmanuel"— page  14;  "O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful"— page  26;  "O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem" — page  32;  "Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing" — page  39. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  brief  study  of  "Silent  Night"  in  the  article  by 
Erma  Espy,  page  35. 

Take  one  hymn  each  Sunday  during  the  month  and  study  together  the 
real  meaning  of  Christmas  under  the  general  topic  title:  "There's  a  Song 
in  the  Air"  or  "Our  Favorite  Christmas  Carols." 

One  important  thing  to  do  each  time  will  be  to  sing  the  carols,  sing 
them  joyfully,  enthusiastically.  Then  let  someone  appointed  beforehand 
interpret  each  hymn,  using  the  information  gleaned  by  reading  The  Link 
articles.  Finally,  discuss  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  hymns.  Here, 
for  example,  are  a  few:  1.  What's  the  big  idea  of  each  hymn?  2.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  incarnation?  3.  How  can  we  say  "God  was  in  Christ"?  4. 
What  is  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas?  5.  Suggest  the  best  ways  to  cele- 
brate Christmas — at  home  and  away  from  home. 

Now  if  you  still  need  more  material  for  discussion  during  the  month, 
how  about  looking  at  the  following  items: 

The  Cover — by  artist  Stanton  Levy.  What  do  you  think  of  it  as  a  work 
of  art?  What  is  the  message  portrayed? 

"Symbol  of  Hope,  Peace,  and  Life"  and  "Don't  Lose  the  Radiance." 
These  two  articles  reveal  many  facts  about  the  origin  of  Christmas  customs 
and  symbols. 

"Christmas  in  Washington  in  1820"  will  give  an  opportunity,  by  way  of 
contrast,  to  examine  our  goals  as  a  nation  this  Christmas,  1957,  with  our 
goals  in  1820.  Where  are  we  heading  now?  This  should  provoke  a  most 
engaging  discussion.  What  ought  to  be  our  aims? 

"Home  for  Christmas"  and  "Lollipop  Guilt"  are  two  Christmas  stories 
that  may  be  read  and  discussed. 

God  bless  you  wherever  you  are.  May  this  Christmas  be  the  most  mean- 
ingful one  you've  ever  experienced. 
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Daily  Rations 


BY    OR.   JAMES   V.   CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist   Church,   New    Bedford,   Mass. 

THEME:  Ring  Out  the  False,  Ring  in  the  True 

1.  He  Will  Speak  for  God Deuteronomy  18:15-21 

2.  Emmanuel  God  With  Us Isaiah  7:14-17 

3.  The  Coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace Isaiah  9:2-7 

4.  Jesus'  Righteous  Reign Isaiah  11:1-9 

5.  Strength  to  Fly  Like  Eagles Isaiah  40:1-11,  28-31 

6.  He  Gives  His  Life  for  Others Isaiah  53:1-12 

7.  A  Free  Invitation  to  All Isaiah  55:1-13 

8.  An  Early  Song  of  His  Coming Psalm  72:1-19 

9.  He  Is  the  Promised  Messiah .Psalm  96:1-12 

10.  The  Birth  of  the  Baptist  Foretold Luke  1:1-23 

11.  The  Annunciation  to  Mary Luke  1:24-38 

12.  Mary  Visits  Elizabeth Luke  1:39-56 

13.  The  Naming  of  the  Baptist Luke  1:57-80 

14.  The  Days  Were  Fulfilled Luke  2:1-20 

15.  Worship  and  Dedication Luke  2:21-40 

16.  The  Boy  Jesus Luke  2:41-52 

17.  For  God  So  Loved  the  World John  3:1-18 

18.  Jesus  Affirms  His  Messiahship John  4:25-42 

19.  How  We  Are  Expected  to  Cooperate Romans  13:7-14 

20.  What  We  Are  Expected  to  Learn Philippians  4:4-20 

21.  How  We  Bear  Witness I  John  4:1-21 

22.  He  Existed  Before  Birth John  1:1-18 

23.  How  a  Follower  Rated  Jesus.. Hebrews  1:1-14 

24.  The  Birth  of  Jesus  Was  This  Way Matthew  1:18-25 

25.  Now  When  Jesus  Was  Born Matthew  2:1-12 

26.  Jesus,  a  Child  Traveler Matthew  2:13-23 

27.  A  Day  for  Stephen,  First  Martyr. Acts  7:51-60 

28.  Jesus  Pleads Matthew  23: 1-22 

29.  Jesus  Denounces Matthew  23:23-29 

30.  Making  Ourselves  Acceptable Psalm  19:1-14 

31.  Another  Year  Is  Dawning Psalm  91:1-16 
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AT  EASE! 


Sailor,  soulfully,  at  dance:  "Tell 
me  all  about  yourself — your  strug- 
gles, your  dreams,  your  telephone 
number/' 

— L  6-  N  Magazine 


The  patient  was  recovering  from 
pneumonia.  He  had  repeatedly 
asked  for  food,  and  at  long  last  the 
nurse  served  him  a  mere  spoonful 
of  rice. 

A  few  moments  later  the  patient 
called  the  nurse  again. 

"Now  I  want  to  read  a  little," 
he  said.  "Bring  me  a  postage  stamp." 

Russian  controlled  East  Germany 
is  the  butt  of  a  number  of  stories 
Germans  now  tell. 

"I  am  fed  up,"  said  a  Leipzig  fac- 
tory worker.  "If  I  go  to  work  five 
minutes  late  I  am  arrested  for  sab- 
otage. If  I  arrive  five  minutes  early 
I  am  arrested  for  spying.  And  if  I 
arrive  dead  on  time  I  am  arrested 
for  owning  a  capitalistic  watch." 

—Tid-Bits 

"Well,  my  friend,"  beamed  the 
psychiatrist,  "I  think  we've  got  your 
kleptomania    under    control    now." 

The  woman  smiled  gratefully  and 
got  up  to  leave. 

"However,"  said  the  doctor,  "if 
you  do  have  a  relapse,  pick  up  a 
little  transistor  radio  for  me,  will 
your 

— E.   E.   Kenyon, 
American  Weekly 

The  girl  who  searches  too  long 
for  a  smart  cookie  is  apt  to  wind  up 
with  a  crumb. 

— Harold  Coffin 
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The  teacher  is  trying  to  help  the 
pupils  understand  the  concept  of 
miracles.  "Now,  children,  suppose 
that  a  man  falls  from  a  tower  and 
isn't  hurt.  What  would  you  call  that, 
Karl?" 

"An  accident,  sir." 

"Hm  .  .  .  well,  suppose  the  same 
man  falls  down  from  a  roof  and 
again  he  isn't  hurt.  What's  that?" 

"Good  luck." 

The  teacher's  beginning  to  see 
red.  "But  what  if  the  man  falls  from 
the  fourth  floor  and  again  is  unin- 
jured? What  is  that,  Paul?" 

"By  now  it's  habit,  sir." 

— Frankfurter  Illustrierte 
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"And,    Please,    Make    Sergeant    McTuffy    Get 
Discharged." 
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U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


